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EASTERN STATE PENITENTIARY. | men, who, if once left to themselves, will be stung by 
[Concluded from page 91. ] the adders of remorse and terrors of the punishment de- 
Letter uf the Rev. Charles R. Demme. nounced against their crimes by a higher tribunal. For 
FE D ber 1830 such, to be deprived of almost eyery opportunity of ex- 
HILADELPHTa, Vecember sou | ercising the faculty of speech, and of indulging an inter- 
To the Board of Inspectors of the Eastern State Peni- | change of sentiment; to be condemned, not to a mo- 
tentiary of Pennsylvania. mentary pain, but to a protracted monotony of joyless 
Gentlemen, —You wish to have my views of the ef- | existence, having no other companion but “a wounded 
fects of solitary confinement, as it exists in the New | heart;” and being left to themselves, to be forced to 
Penitentiary on Cherry-Hill, particularly with regard to | Commune with that heart, this is punishment indeed, so 
the probability ofa reformation of the prisoners, by mo- | severe, that if the apprehension of any punishment can 
ral and religious instruction. You would have receiy- | deter an evil disposed persom from the perpetration of 
ed my letter several days sooner, if 1 had not been pre- | crimes, this I think, will be most likely to do it. ButI 
vented from writing, partly by sickness, partly by prior | mM Convinced now, that there is no cruelty in it; and 
engagements. none of the dangers mentioned, neither physical nor 
Permit me then first, to render to the Secretary of / moral, necessarily attendant on it, if, as is the case, the 
our Board thanks; for it was through his instrumental- | prisoners are allowed to work, and have the means of 
ity, that I became better acquainted with an institution, moral and religious instruction afforded to them. Then, 
to the principles of which 1 had been decidedly averse, | mind and body are both kept in action, and the facul- 
but which I have since learned to regard as the execu- | ties of neither will grow torpid for want of use, or in- 
tion of an idea, suggested by the most enlightened and | curably malignant by feeding on the filth of their pas- 
active benevolence, and as a measure,that promises to | s!Ons. 
produce the happiest results om the moral characterand | The time is too short, to say with absolute confi- 
condition of society, I had seen solitary confinement | dence, that an improvement has taken place imthe cha- 
on the continent of Europe, and disgust mixed with | racter of any one of the prisoners. ‘The cure, which is 
horror will remain the indelible impression. Admit- | to be effected in those diseased minds, must needs be 
ting, that it would bear a very different character in| slow and gradual. First impressions, indeed, of reli- 
your intended establishment, and granting that its ef- | gious truth, if once it finds an entrance into their heart, 
fects would be greatly influenced by the peculiar tem- | may be very strong, yea! I think, it may be expected 
per and constitution of the body, as well as by the | 0n psychological principles, that in most cases, they 
frame and turn of the mind of each individual, yet, 1 { Would be so; but whetlier these first impressions will 
thought, that the necessarily attendant evils would be, | have perfnanency, whether they will overcome the ob- 
an impaired constitution, brutish insensibility and leth- | stinacy of habitual errors, and subdue inveterate pas- 
argy, or incessant anxiety gradually settling down to | sions; whether they will produce a change of senti- 
gloomy dejection and melancholy, and if the prisoner | ment, and of principle, and of taste, so that the prison- 
should be roused from that state, resentment, maligni-|er, after the expiration of his term, will despise his 
ty, and purposes of being soon revenged on society by | former enjoyments, and triumphs of guilt; will prefer 
a repetition of the same offence, or the commission of | honest labour to unlawful gains, will resist the tempta- 
others of a still greater moral turpitude. So J looked | tion of vice and prosperous villainy, and shun the con- 
on with deep solicitude, while the building on Cherry- | taminating circle of his old associates, —to decide these, 
Hill was in progress, willingly would I have assisted in | will require a longer and closer observation, than I 
taking down every stone, and would haye considered | have yet been enabled to make. Appearances certain- 
it as a work of benevolence. When the system had | ly are in many cases favourable, but they may prove il- 
been in operation for about six months, I was requested lusory. The calm which seems to reign in those cells 
by the gentleman above-mentioned to speak to one of | may be deceitful; the prisoners may be secretly at work, 
the prisoners, a German, who asserted his innocence of | imagination may be heaping up fuel on the latent fire, 
the crime, for which he was sentenced. You were de- | and nature, having been long buried, may revive with 
sirous that he might be addressed in his native lan- | double strength, when exposed again to its old tempta- 
guage, hoping that by this means access might be had | tions, for, as in the old Penitentiary, the greatest dan- 
to his heart. 1 went, but with reluctance. Since that | ger exists within the walls; on your system, Gentlemen, 
time I have been there repeatedly, and as every opper- | it will meet the prisoner, when he leaves them. 
tunity was afforded me for it by you as well asby your | But, thus much may be confidently asserted, that the 
worthy warden, and his keepers, | have conversed with | friends of your system have reason to entertain the 
many of the prisoners, have become better acquainted | most sanguine hopes, that the new Penitentiary will 
with the principles of the Institution, and the effects | prove a school of penitence in many cases, by leading 
it has so far produced, and this has changed my senti- | the criminal to reflection, by forming in him habits of 
ments with regard to it. industry, and by giving him back to virtue, and to his 
Solitary confinement is a severe punishment, and it is | God, through the means of religious instruction. 
felt assuch by the prisoners. Let us not compare it| As regards the latter, I rejoice, that you do not re- 
with the unjust imprisonment of a good man, who is ca- | gard it as a matter of minor importance.— Villarme, it is 
pable of self enjoyment, is supported by the approba- / true, in his excellent work on Prisons, says, p. 113, 
tion of his conscience, and who, by reviewing the past | ‘Je ne sais point, qu’ elle est la part, que nos ministres 
with a peaceful mind, may aspire with hope to future | pourraient avoir 4 l’amendement des prisonniers; je 
happiness. No. The inmates of these cells are guilty |sais seulement, que sous le régime de nos prisons elle 
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est nulle;”? and Lucas seems to agree with him. But 
they speak of Prisons, in which the prisoners are kept 
promiscuously together. On Cherry-Hill the case is a 
different one. In your establishment the first fair experi- 
ment is making, what influence religion can exercise on 
such minds. There humanity asks for it, and the suc- 
cess of your system will greatly depend on it. That 
the prisoners are willing to receive such instruction, 
you have satisfactory evidence, and I must say, every 
one of those, with whom I conversed, was respectful; 
every one was willing to hear me, and desirous of a re- 
newal of the visit. Whoever could read, produced a 
Bible that had been used; several surprised me by the 
pertinent questions they proposed, or the remarks they 
made, and some seemed to feel, that it was not the pun- 
ishment, but their crime, which had degraded them. 

And why should not religion effect there, what it 
does effect elsewhere? we have no right to doubt it?— 
Are they not human beings?Is there a man in existence, 
whose mind may not be brought toa silent acknowledg- 
ment, that Virtue is preferable to Vice, & that there isa 
reality ina conscience, and in the favour of God? Js 
not the religion of the Bible,wherever itis presented in its 
ae of love? Does it not speak the lan- 

man,at the sound of which even these guilty be- 
ings, who have unmade themselves, will be apt to say,“how 
hear we every man in our own tongue, wherein we 
were born?” Yes, gentlemen, the attempt to reclaim 
the inmates of your cells, through the means of religious 
instruction, may be difficult, but it is not utterly hope- 
less, if made by a person who takes a sincere interest in 
their welfare, attends to the feelings of their hearts, and 
thereby is able to convince them, that he compassion- 
ates their sufferings, while he detests their crimes. I 
rejoice, therefore, that you do regard religious instruc- 
tions as an integral part of your system. 

I do not know, which may be the best mode of af- 
fording it. Preaching, I think, ought to be continued. 
It seems at least one, but an invisible and salutary link, 
between them and society; it isa beneficial change in 
the dreary monotony of their existance; and the voice 
of the Unseen Preacher may produce on the mind the 
most striking and happy effect. But it ought to be ac- 
companied, as faras practicable, by private conversa- 
tions in the cells; and I would expect more good from 
stated visits of the same person, than from the occa- 
sional calls of different individuals. For in this way, a 
gradual acquaintance with the peculiar character of the 
prisoner can be acquired, a plan can be pursued, be- 
nevolence can be manifested, a feeling of attachment 
can be formed, and confidence can be gained, without 
which nothing can be effected. 

Should I say, what qualifications the man ought to 
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I have paid peculiar attention to the operation of 
confinement on the bodies of the prisoners. Their 
looks have not by any means proved it injurious. Their 
health has been uniformly good. No one, since I be- 
gan my labours there, has, to my knowledge, been 
seized with sickness. 

From sermons, exhortations, and religious conversa- 
tions, from time totime, held with the prisoners, I am 
convinced, considerable good has resulted. The moral 
sense has, in some instances, been awakened, the heart 
softened; and impressions of a religious character been 
made. 

Convinced, that the present system is the only one 
calculated to secure lasting benefit to those miserable 
beings, my earnest prayer is, that a good God may so 
order that it shall be kept in operation. 

Lam, Gentlemen, respectfully, yours, 
SAMUEL W. CRAWFORD. 
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PartapEpura, 1st mo. 8th, 1831. 

Respected Friend—Thy letter as chairman of the 
“‘Committee of the Select and Common Councils of the 
City of Philadelphia, on the subject of the sale of the 
Walnut street Prison,” is received,and I cheerfully com- 
ply with thy request, by giving the Committee such in- 
formation as I possess. 

I am asked to ‘state the evils of the present system 
in that institution.” Were I to state in detail, one-half 
of the evils I know to exist, this letter would be swelled 
to a volume, and I fear would be a task on the patience 
of the Committee. 

I may, however, sum them up in a few words, by say- 
ing, that I believe there are few acts in the catalogue 
of crimes that can be done within prison walls, that are 
not practised there; and few, that are not planned, to 
he effected after the discharge of the convicts. 

I assert, without fear of contradiction, that it is not 
possible for the Legislature to devise a system where 
men will be more completely contaminated, hardened, 
and depraved, than in that college of vice, the Walnut 
street Prison. Since my knowledge of the establish- 
| ment, I have known many (I think I may say hundreds) 
| who have been, when received, comparatively innocent 

men, and who, if they had been kept separate, and not 
mixed with scores of hardened villains, would have ne- 
ver been convicted a second time. 

Finding however, in their new associates, every en- 
couragement to commit fresh depredations, they go out 
eager for plunder; and our calendar exhibits frequent 
re-convictions, until a lingering life of wretchedness is 


'terminated within those walls which were intended for 
have, who undertakes the difficult task of speaking of | their reformation. 


religion to those guilty but unfortunate beings, I would 


It may be asked, why has such an enormity been suf- 


name, a knowledge of human nature, that he may be | fered to exist for years, in the fairest part of the fairest 
able te discover the ruling propensities, which have led | city in the Union? Why have not those acquainted with 


the individual to his crime, and apply the proper rem - 
dy against them; a truly catholic spirit, divesting him- 
self of sectarain theology, but having much of religion; 
a deep feeling of the dignity of this calling; an invincible 
love of mankind,and a strong faith in the Saviour of the 
world. Iam, truely and sincerely, yours. 
CHARLES R. DEMME. 


Letter of the Rev. Samuel W. Crawford. 
Purtpetrara, Jan. 1st 1831. 
To the Board of Inspectors of the Eastern State Peni- 
tentiary of Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen,—With pleasure do I comply with your 
request, asking a statement of my opinion relative to 
the effects of solitary confinement on the prisoners in 
the new Penitentiary. 

I have net been long enough there, perhaps, to be 
qualified to decide very positively, on this subject; but 
i hesitate not tosay, that my present views are very 
favourable to the system now in operation. 


the facts divulged them, for if they were known gene- 
rally, they would not be suffered to exist? Certainly, 
our Grand Juries, the Philadelphia Society for alleviat- 
ing the miseries of Public Prisons, and the Inspectors 
of the Prisons, have from time to time complained of the 
deplorable situation of the inmates of that place. When 
these expositions have been made, the community show- 
ed themselves alive to the subject; but for years there , 
has been so much difficulty, from the various and appa- 
rently conflicting laws, that few have understood, and 
still fewer have been disposed to meet the difficul- 
ties. 

I am far from wishing to pass my censure on the Board 
of Inspectors who have had the management of the pri- 
sons. I admit that in some respects they might have 
done better; but perhaps it is more a matter of surprise, 
that under all circumstances they have done so well. I 
think the Board is too numerous, and the manner of 
their election objectionable. 


In order to bring the subject, as I view it, before the 
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Committee, I will take a view of the acts of the Legis- | vacant city lots to build a prison for county purposes ; 


lature, that bear immediately on the subject. 


and in consideration of this, we take your old County 


The prison in Walnut street was built about the year | Prison for State purposes.” The Inspectors accepted 


1774, by the City and County of Philadelphia, for a 
County Prison, and without any view of accommodating 
prisoners from other counties; and this edifice must be 
considered as a monument of the liberality of our citi- 
zens at that period, for few better Slate Prisons haye 
existed until very recently. Owing no doubt to the un- 
settled state of the country, about the time of its com- 
pletion, very little care or attention appears to have 
been paid to the internal management of the prison, 
until about the year 1787,when the Philadelphia Society 
for alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons, after the 
conclusion of the Revolutionary War, having been re- 
organized, undertook with much zeal and philanthropy, 


this law—sold many city lots, and applied the proceeds 
to the erection of the Arch street Prison. The funds 
however did not prove sufficient; and the building re- 
mained unfinisked and unoccupied. 

After the presentation of several petitions, and after 
much discussion between the Inspectors and the lead- 
ing members of the Legislature (some of which was not 
of the most agreeable kind), they passed an act on the 
31st of March, 1812, appropriating $25,000 to complete 
this prison. This act permits the Inspectors (if they 
think proper) to remove ail or any of the convicts from 
Walnut street to ¢his prison; and provides, “ that the 
said New Prison shall be hereafter considered, deemed, 


to reform the then numerous existing abuses, although | and taken, as the exclusive property of this Common- 


the number of prisoners did not exceed , and all | 
the main building and wings were then finished, yet | 


wealth.” 
Many of the Inspectors were dissatisfied with this 


these benevolent and intelligent men were so well satis- | latter clause, for whilst it appropriates the Arch street 


fied with the great advantages of solitary confinement, 
that we find them petitioning the Legislature for a grant 
of money, to build cells, where the prisoners could be 
kept separately. 


By the act of the 5th of April, 1790, the Legislature 








Prison to the State, it does not relinquish the right (if 
it had any) of sending convicts to the Walnut street 
Prison. Anxious however to relieve the latter prison, 
they accepted and expended the $25,000 in building 
the yard walls, and in partially finishing the house. The 


granted £500 currency for the erection of solitary cells; | sum was not sufficient to finish the edifice, and it was 
and authorized the Commissioners of Philadelphia coun- | apparent that the building was not at all calculated for 
ty to assess a tax, not exceeding £1000, to be appro- | the confinement of convicts, and this project was aban. 
priated to the same purpose. ‘his act, and that of the | doned. 

22d of March, 1794, authorizes the Judges of the several |} Onthe 13th of March, 1816, owing to the exertions 
Coarts, at their discretion, io send to this prison any of the Inspectors, the Philadelphia Society for alleviat- 
convicts, who might be sentenced to hard labour for | ing the Miseries of Public Prisons, and Grand Juries, 


one or More years in any county inthe State. By an 
examination of these laws, it is very apparent, that the 


Legislature intended classification, by day and night; | 


the Legislature passed an act authorizing “the Com- 
mis:ioners of the City and County of Philadelphia, to 
prepare such parts of the Arch street Prison as may be 


and for the more incorrigible and hardened, solitary con- | necessary,” fur the accommodation of debtors; to re- 


finement. 


move them to said prison, aud to fit up the Prune street 


The capacity of the building, and the small number | Prison for the untried prisoners and vagrants, &c. But 
of convicts,allowed the Inspectors to do this; and chiefly | by the third section take special care again to provide, 
to this circumstance may be ascribed the wonderful and | * that nothing in this act contained shall be construed 


well known effects which were produced. 


| in any wise to effect any title, which this Commonwealth 


The population of the State rapidly increased, and in | may have or claim in the said New Prison. 


consequence of the now crowded state of the prison, 


The Inspectors availed themselves of this act, snd 


crime began to keep pace with it; when in 1803, it was | soon relieved the Walnut street Prison, of the untried 
found that the prison was so full, that no good effect | prisoners, vagrants, &c. 


could be produced—loud complaints were made to the 


About the close of the year 1817, the public became 


Legislature, and the fact was shown, that what was in- | anxious to remove the Walnut street Prison, and build 


tended originally for a County Prison, had, by the laws 
of 1790 and 1794, been made a State Penitentiary; that 
the State convicts crowded the house, and that there 
was not room within the walls for all the prisoners. 
That the east wing being the only part appropriated for 
untried male prisoners and vagrants, had become so full, 
that frequently forty or fifty had to be locked up in a 
room eighteen fect square. 

The representations then made, induced the Legis- 
lature to pass the act of the 2d of April, 1803. This law 
directs the vacant lots in the city of Philadelphia, the 
property of the State, to be sold, and the proceeds to 
be appropriated to the erection of a new prison for such 
persons as were included in the ** denomination of pri- 
soners *>r trial, vagrants, runaway or disorderly servaats 
and apprentices, and all such other descriptions of per- 
sons (except convicts) as have heretofore been confined 
in the County Prison.” As the State intended thus to 
relieve the Walnut street Prison ef this description of 
persons, to make room for the better accommodation of 
the convicts, it takes care by this act to provide that 
the “Commonwealth reserves the right to the several 
Counties within the same, to send their convicts to the 
present prison of the City and County of Philadelphia.” 
In other words, they say to the County of Philadelphia, 
** We have been using your prison for State purposes, 
in Consequence of the grant of £500, which was given 
to you in 1790; and the crowded state of the peniten- 
tiary deprives you of suitable accommodation for your 
prisoners, we therefore give you the proceeds of tie 





one better adapted for convicts. ‘The movements then 
made, produced the act of the 3d of March,1818, which 
first provides for the erection of a State Penitentiary, 
near Pittsburg. ‘The fifth section provides for the sale 
of the Walnut Prison. The sixth section authorises the 
Inspectors, as soon as the sale should be effected, to re- 
move the prisoners to the New Prison on Mulberry 
street, and to continue them therein until duly dis- 
charged, or removed to such other penitentiary or prison 
as shall be erected for their reception and safe keeping. 
The seventh and eighth sections authorise the Inspect- 
ors to purchase a lot and build a penitentiary adapted to 
the solitary confinement of convicis, out of the proceeds 
of the said Walnut street Prison. 

As there is no provision for the untried prisoners and 
vagrants, I presume the framers of this act intended, 
that all should be sent to the Arch street Prison until 
the New Penitentiary should be built, when the con- 
victs should be removed and the other classes left in 
Arch street, according to the original intention. That 
part of this law which relates to the sale of the old, and 
the building of a new prison, has hitherto been a dead 
letter. 

Towards the close of the year 1820, a simultaneous 
effort was made by the Inspectors of the Prison and 
the Philadelphia Prison Society, to obtain the passage 
of an act which would effectually provide for tbe erec- 
tion of a State Penitentiary. 1 wasan Inspector at the 
time, but went up to Harrisburg on behalf of the Prison 


Society, to represent their views on this subject. Such 
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a representation was made, that the Legislature passed | tended for untried prisoners and vagrants (to relieve 
the law of the 20th of march, 1821, for the erection of a | the Walnut street prison from this class of persons. ) 
State Penitentiary in the City or County of Philadelphia. | Thirdly, that by the law ofhe 3d of March, 1818, it 
In addition to obtaining a New Prison, several import- | was intended to build a new prison on the principle of 
ant points were settled by that law. First, annulling | separate confmement,for all convicts then in the Walnut 
the right of the State (if they had any) to send convicts | Street Prison, and to allow the Arch Street Prison to 
from the several counties to the Walnu’ Street Prison, | be used for untried prisoners and vigrants. 

as soon as the new one shorld be completed. 2dly,; Fourthly, that the law of 1821, certainly contempla- 
Vesting the title of the Arch Street Prison in the City | ted the erection ofa prison for all the convicts in the 
and County of Philadelphia. Some considered that | Eastern District of Pennsylvania, and ofcourse the de- 
the sum of $50,000 which was paid by the county to | molition of the Walnut Street Penitentiary, appropriat- 
the Commonwealth, in compliance with a provision of | ing the Arch Street Prison for untried prisioners, va- 
this act, was paying too dearly for the exemption, from | grants, &c. All the laws from 1790, appear to recog- 
the reception of State Convicts, and the settlement of | nise either classification or separate confinement; and 
title. The friends of the measure thought that it was | the last act, viz. that of 1829, completely establishes it 
better forthe county to make a sacrifice in order to | for certsin offences. Why then after such frequent en- 


settle all old claims, rather than allow matters to remain | 
as they had been for 30 years; and were pleased with 


actments, all tending to the extension and perfection of 
our present system of discipline, should our Legislature 


the prospect of having a new building in which se- | arrest its progress. 
parate confinnement could be completely effected.— | Itis asked, what shall bedone? Tanswer, first, make 


The law of 1821 is an agreement between the State and 
County of Philadelphia—the 7th and 8th sections of 
that law provide, that if the Commissioners of the City 
and County of Philadelphia, pay into the State Treasury 
the sum of fifty thousand dollars, that the title of the 
the prison on Arch Street was to be vested in the City 
and County of Philadelphia; and that the right of send- 
ing the convicts to the Walnut street Prison, formerly 
reserved by the Commonwealth, by an act passed the 
2d of April, 1830, was from and after the completion of 
the State Penitentiary thereby autharised to be built,to 
cease and determine. 

The County Commissioners accepted the provisions 
of this act; paid the fifty thousand dollars, and expend- 
ed about ten thousand more on the Arch Street Prison, 
which was thus finished. The Inspectors took posses- 
sion of,and removed the untried prisoners, vagrants, &c 
to it. 

The City and County of Philadelphia having perform. 
ed their part of the contract, is not the State bound in 
good faith to do likewise? And is it just after the city 
and county have paid the $50,000, for the State to delay 
finishing the New Penitentiary, and thus for nine or 
ten years prevent the city and county selling the old 


Walnut Street prison, after the fulfilment of the con- 


tract on their part? Certainly, all who took an active 
part in the passage of that law had but one expectation, 
viz:—That the state would finish the New Prison for 
the Eastern District with all reasonable despatch, and 


that the connection, before existing between the State | 
| finement. 


and the county, being dissolved, the latter would cofhe 
in with her sister counties in any new arrangements 
that might be made. 

Extensive walls have been built, inclosing an area 
containing ten acres of ground, but only 114 cells have 
been erected thereon, (less than one fifth the number 
which is requisite) Alaw was passed onthe 23d of 
April, 1829, to organize this prison and occupy these 
cells—fifiy-four prisoners are now confined in them; and 
by a report just made by the Board of Inspectors of this 
institution to the Leegislature, they will see that sepa- 
rate confinement does not produce either mental or 
physical dis@ases, and that so far from the establishment 
having been an expense to the counties, it has paid for 
the support of its inmates, thus refuting all that has 
been said in relation to those subjects, by those who 
have endeavoured to prevent the progress of the Penn- 
sylvania System of Prison Discipline. 


From taking asummary view of the several acts of 
the Legislature from 1790 to 1829, it is evident, firstly, 
that the city and county of Philadelphia have been fur- 
nishing the State with a Penitentiary, forall her con- 
victs since the year 1794, without the State having con- 
tributed any thing for its erection or repairs, except 
the £500 in 1790. 

Secondly, that Arch Street Prison was originally in- 


a strong effort to induce the Legislature to do what, in 
good faith, they are bound to do, namely, to finish a 
sufficient number of cells to accommodate all the con- 
victs now in Walnut street Prison, and all that may 
hereafter be convicted inthe Eastern District—It will 
be said that the state is at present largely in debt; per- 
haps this difficulty may, in agreat measure, be obviated 
by the generous, but judicious assistance of the County 
of Philadelphia. They may offer to loan to the Com- 
monwealth, a sum sufficient to build an adequate num- 
ber of cells to accommodate all convicts in the Eastern 
District, who may be sentenced to imprisonment for 
one year or upwards. ‘This loan to be irredeemable for 
20 years; and as an inducement for the State to accept 
the offer,[ would propose that no interest should accrue 
| until the expiration of five years. By this arrangement 
the State will derive a decided advantage; and if the 
buildings be erected with the requisite despatch, the 
| city and county will be largely benefitted. I think it 
| decidedly better that the state should build these cells 
for the convicts, than that the county should be com- 
| pelled to erect a separate establishment, and there is no 
/Teason why the state should furnish a prison for the 
| other counties, to the exclusion of Philadelphia county, 
| Again, the cost of the external wall and the keeper’s 
apartment, forma heavy item in the erection of a pri- 
) son. These the state have already built, and sufficient 
| ground is enclosed, with the best wall in the United 
| States, for q number of cells sufficient to accommo. 
| date at least one thousand prisoners in separate con- 


There is much detail connected with these views, 
that it would not be proper to introduce into this com- 
munication, already too long. I shall be happy to give 
it at any time when requested. 

With much respect, I am thy fried, 

SAMUEL R. WOOD, 
To Thomas Kittera, Esquire, Chairman of the Commit. 
tee of Councils, on the subject of the Walnut Street 

Prison. 





SMITHS HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


[conTINUED FROM PAGE 86.] 
CHAPTER XxX. 


An account of the first settlement of Friends meetings and 
time of building their Meeling-houses in the Provinces 
of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Eastern Division or New Jenszr. 
County of Monmouth. 

In or about the year 1670, a meeting was settled at 
Shrewsbury, being the first settled meeting of the ‘peo- 
ple called Quakers in these provinces. Their first 
meeting-house was built in 1672; their new one in 1719. 

About 1670 a monthly and general meeting were al- 
so held there, and how long before is not certain. The 
first child born at this place was Elizabeth, daughter of 
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Eliakim Wardell, afterwards wife of John Wills, in | Benjamin Clark, for the use of Friends.) Buta meet- 
1667. ‘The first settlers here were said to be all or} ing for worship was occasionally held at the house of 
most of them Friends." ; | Joseph Worth, and other places for many years before. 
Another meeting was also set up, and a meeting-house Since the building said meeting-house, meetings for 
built at Freehold, in the same county, about the year; worship on first and week days are constantly kept 
1683; but being chiefly established by the influence of | there. Stony Brouk meeting belongs to Burlington 
George Keith, who then resided there, by the same in- | Quarterly, and Chesterfield Monthly meeting, the ee 2 
fluence it dropped, upon his defection from Friends, and | ers in Middlesex county are all joined with the Frie 
there is now scarce any signs of one having ever been | of Monmouth, who together make up one Quarterly 





held there. 


meeting, which is now held alternately at Shrewsbury 


In Middletown in the same county, there was very | and Woodbridge. 


early a settlement of Friends, who held their meetings 
at each other’s houses, but built no meeting-house; the 
Baptists early built a meeting-house there upon ground 
sold by Richard Hartshorne, in which he reserved a pri- 
vilege of holding Friends meetings when strangers vi- 
sited them. Though many Friends were concerned in 
the original settlement of this place, they are dwindled 
to such a degree that the present inhabitants, who are 
generally Baptists, are almost strangers to the profes- 
sion. 

A meeting was early settled at Manesquan, in this 
county, they met at each other’s houses till the year 
1730 when their meeting-house was built. 

In the year 1740 a small number of Friends being 
seated together in Upper Freehold, built a meeting- 
house nigh Moses Robins’, where a meeting is some- 


times held. 
County of Middlesex. 
A meeting of worship was held at Amboy from about 
1680 till 1686, when a monthly meeting was establish- 


ed there, Governor Gawen Laurie and the daughter of 


Miles Forster were the first couple that passed there. 
It held till the 17th of the 8th month, 1689, and then 
dropped. But was renewed again, to be held at Wood- 
bridge, in 1704, where it stillcontinues. The meeting 
of worship at Amboy, after some time was kept one first 
day at Amboy, and twice at Woodbridge; thus it was 
held till 1704, when by direction of the general meet- 
ing at Shrewsbury, it was fixed to be always held at 
Woodbridge, and from thence forward kept at the 
house of Nathaniel Fitzrandolph tll 1709, when the 
meeting-house at Woodbridge was built, where the 
meetings have been ever since held. 

There was also very early a meeting held once in 
three months at Staten Irland, for the sske of two fam- 


there. 


One also in early times was occasionally held at Ra- | 


way, Elizabethtown side, at the house of John Sliot- 
well, jr. son of the aforesaid John Shotwell. 


In 1721, John Laing of Plainfield, on behalf of 


himself and the Friends settled near him requested 
leave of the monthly meeting of Woodbridge, to hold a 





Western Division or New JERSEY. 
County of Hunterdon. 

In 1740 the meeting-house at Trenton was built, and 
the meeting of worship settled constantly there, which 
before used to be held occasionally. 

A meetingewas also formerly sometimes held at Mai- 
denhead in this county, which used to be visited by pub- 
lic Friends from the neighbouring quarters, there being 
none residing thereabouts, but the success answered not 
the Christian design of their labours, though many 
among the people were still fon:| of making a promising 
appearance, and would profess a love for the principles 
of truth, and such as declared it to them, but yet after 
many years labour brought not fruits answerable there- 


} to. Joseph Kirkbride was, among others, for many years 


frequent in his labour and visits among them, and in one 
of his visits, after recounting the labours that had many 
years successively been bestowed amongst them, was 
prophetically led to declare to them, that except fruits 
were brought forth the day of their’ visitation would 
pass over their heads, which in this respect, in a little 
time accordingly happened, so that the accustomed vi- 
sits from Friends totally ceased, there not having been 
a meeting of Friends among them now for many years. 
In 1746, the meeting house at Bethlchem was built, 


| but a meeting for worship was settled there some years 
| before; their monthly meeting was first held in 1744. 
| The said mecting-house being by accident burnt down, 


it was rebuilt in 1752. 

In 1751 the meeting-house at the great meadows was 
built; but their meeting for worship was held at each 
other’s houses from their first settling there about the 


year 1740. A meeting for worship hath also lately beet 
'set up at Whippany, which is since held constantly on 
' first days, 
ilies, viz. John and Daniel Shotwell, who then lived | 


County of Burlington. ° 
Chesterfield meeting was settled about the year 1680, 
and their meeting-house built about the same time, but 
meetings for worship were held at private houses there- 
abouts before. 
“A meeting for worship on first days from the first ar- 


rival of the English in 1677, was continued at the house - 


of Thomas Lambert till the building of the said meet- 


meeting for worship among themselves at the said }ing-house; and another of the same kind fora consider- 


Laing’s house, which was grantéd them for three 
months, and in the next year on the like request, the 
same was granted them to be held till the said monthly 
qeeting saw cause to alter it. In 1725 they had liber- 
ty to hold a meeting weekly, which was thence contin- 
ued till 1731, when they built their meeting house on 
land given by the said John Laing, and have therein 
kept their meetings twice a week ever since. 

In 1742, at the request of Friends of Raway, leave 
was given by the said monthly meeting to hold a meet- 
ing tor worship on the first days of the week, at the 
house of Joseph Shotwell, for three months in the year, 
which on trial proving useful, the same practice was 
thence continued till 1745, when it was ordered that a 
meeting should be held at the house aforesaid on first 
and fourth days for the winter season which has been 
continued ever since. 

The meeting-house at Stony Brook was built in the 
year 1726 (ou part of fourteen acres of ground given by 


*Lewis Morris, a Friend from Barbadoes, was one of | 


the most considerable among them. 








able time at William Biddle’s. 

The meeting at Woodwards was settled in 1742, and 
their meeting-house built in the same year upon ground 
given by Joseph Arney. 

The meeting at Upper Springfield was settled in 
1728, and their meeting-house built in the same year 
upon ground had of Joshua Shrieve. Their General 
Meeting held on the 4th day of the week immediately 
following. Egg Harbour Yearly Meeting was first set 
up in 1754. 

The meeting at Mansfield was settled in 1731, and 
their Meeting-house but in the same year,upon ground 
purchased of Francis Gibbs. 

The meeting at Borden’s town was settled in 1740, 
and their Meeting-house built in the same year, upon 
ground given by Joseph Borden, 

Mount Holly Meeting-house was built in 1718, (on 
ground given by Nath. Crips—to which his son Samuel 
hath since made an addition,) and a meeting then set- 
tled there. Another Meeting-house is since provided 
more in the middle of said town, for the benefit of their 
afternoon’s meetings. 
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Old Springfield Meeting-house was built in 1698, and | those of Cape May; th 
the meeting settled there, which before used to be held | ter quarterly meetinz. 


at Friend’s louses in the neighbourhood, on ground 
given Ly Richard Ridgway. 

Rankokas Mceting-house was built in 1703, on ground 
given by John Wills, Esq. and tthe meeting since held 
there which before used to be held at different places, 
viz. at the house of ‘Thomas Olive during his lifetime, 
and his widow’s afterwards till her marriage in 1696 
with Robert Ewer, and she then removing to Philadel- 
phia, it was held at the house of Joshua Humphries. 

A six weeks meeting was also, fora considerable time 
before the building of the said Mecting-house, held at 
John Paines on Northampton river (or Rankokas). 

A meeting was also some time held at the house of 
Daniel Wills, in the forks of said river. 

A meeting for worship was also, in 1687, set up among 
Friends at Esiscunk creek, and held by turns at the 
houses of Thomas Barton, John Day, and John Cur- 
tis. 

Meetings for worship on the first and fourth days of 
the week, were also early settled at Rankokas to be held 
at the house of Thomas Harding. 

Another of the same kind was also very early settled 
at the house of Daniel Wills, on Rankokas (not that in 
the forks). 

In 1704, another was settled at Restow Lipincoats, to 
be held fer the winter season; but upon the building of 
Mount Holly and Rankokas Meeting-houses, these se- 
veral particular meetings dropped. 

A meeting for the winter season, hath been for seve- 
ral years past held in part of Upper Springfield, at a 
house provided for the purpose nigh Shrieve’s mount. 

Another of the same kind is also held in Mansfield 
neck, nigh William Followel’s, first set up in 1753. 

The meeting at Little Egg Harbour was first settled 
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ey belong to Salem and Glouces- 


At the six weeks meeting held at William Cooper’s, 
at Pine Point, the 16th day of the Sixth month, 1682, 
(see under the head of Philadelphia,) it was ordered 
that the meetings appointed by the yearly meeting, 
held at Salem the 11th of the Second month last, should 
remain as before but this did not last long, fora monthly 
meeting was settled to be held at Newtown the first 
Fourth day of the Tenth month, 1682, (their Meeting- 
house was built on land bought of Thomas Thackary in 
1687,) and the First and Fourth day meetings for wor- 
ship, which used to be held at Friend’s houses, was in 
1682 agreed to be held constantly at Newtown. 

The meeting at Woodbury was first established to be 
kept at the house of John Wood, in the 6th month; 
1696, but their meeting-house being soon after built—it 
hath been since kept there. 

The quarterly meeting was first set up by order of 
the yearly meeting at Burlington to be held alternately 
at Salem and Newtown. 

The monthly meeting of Gloucester from the year 
1695, was held alternately at Newtown and the house 
of Thomas Shackle until the 12th month, 1721, at 
which time it was held in the meeting house at Had- 
donfield, which was built in the forepart of that year, 
on ground given by John Eastaugh for the accommo- 
dation of the monthly and quarterly meetings, after 
some time two meetings a week for worship were con- 
stantly kept there, whichis still continued excepting 
when that on the first day is held at Newtown, the 
monthly meeting is now constantly held at Haddon- 
field and the quarterly meeting alternately there and 
at Salem. 

Counties of Salem, Cumberland and Cape May. 

Salem was the first settled part of West Jersey by 


in 1704, and a Meeting-house built in 1709; their month- | the English, the Friends who came with John Fenwick, 
ly meeting was setttled 1715; their yearly meeting | in 1675 first held their meetings for worship at each 
which is now held on the first First day of the Sixth | others houses, and sometimes joined with the Friends 


month, was first established in 1729. 


who settled at Robert Wade’s landing (now called 


Meetings for worship were first settled in Burlington, Chester.) On the last day of the fifth month 1676, their 
in 1677; they were first held under tents made for the | Monthly meeting was first set up and it was then agreed 


purpose, then successively at the houses of John Wool- 
ston, Thomas Gardiner, and his widow, Elizabeth Gar- 
diner, till the building of the great Meeting-house in 
1696. Their monthly meetings were set up 1678, and 
held at the houses aforesaid till the building of said 
Meeting-house, except once or twice at Richard Bar- 
not’s. A three weeks meeting for worshhip, in early 
times, was also held circularly at Bur, or Rankokas, and 
Old Springfield. Burlington quarterly meeting was first 
set up 1682, and held at the house of William Biddte 
till 1711, when it was agreed to be held alternately at 
the Meeting-houses in Burlington and Chesterfield, and 
so has continued ever since. The new Meeting-house 
in Burlington was built for the better accommodation of 
the yearly meeting in 1716, on ground given by Tho- 
mas Wetherill. 

Womens meetings of business were first settled in Bur- 
lington county in 1681, as they have continued since, 
except as to the alteration of their meeting place, which 
was pretty much the same with that of the mens. 

County of Gloucester. _ 

The Meeting-house at Chester, in said county, was 
built in 1721, and a meeting for worship then settled 
there. 

The Meeting-house at Evesham was built about the 
year 1698, and meetings of worship then settled there. 
The first account of meetings at this place is of one held 
at the house of William Evans in the year 1694, which 
was probably continued till the building of said Meeting- 
house. 

The first convincement of Friends about Great Egg 
Harbour was about the year 1702; since which, meet- 
ings have been settled there, and two Meeting-houses 
built. A monthly meeting hath also some years been 


that the first Second day of the weekin every month 
thereafter should be the time of their monthly meeting, 
they have alarge meeting house which was built in 
early times. This monthly meeting joining with that 
at Newtown by order of the yearly meeting, hath since 
continued to make up one quarterly meeting. 

The eleventh day of the Second month the first 
general or yearly meeting of Salem, was held in the 
year 1686. 

There have been in latter times meetings settled at 
the Glass House and Alloways creek in this county,and 
one at Greenwich in Cumberland. 

In Cape May also, is a body of Friends, who held 
their meetings sometimes at each others houses, and 
one is kept at their meeting house constantly on First 
Bake’ x 

I Penn’s neck in Salem county a meeting is also 
sometimes held. ‘ 

[To be continued. } 


RAIL ROAD MEETING. 

At a “meeting of inhabitants of Philadelphia, Ger- 
mantown, Mount Airy, Chesnut Hill, Whitemarsh, Ply- 
mouth, and Norristown, favourable toa Rail Road from 
Philadelphia to Norristown, passing near the main 
street of Germantown, held at the house of Jacob Ma- 
son at Chreesham, on the 20th December, 1830, 

REUBEN HAINES was called to the chair, and B. 
Chew, Jr. was appointed secretary. 

The report of the Committee appointed at the meet- 
ing on the 13th ult. was read, and with the accompany- 
ing resolutions, unanimously adopted. 

The committee appointed by a public meeting, held 
at the House of Jacob Mason, November, 13th 1850, to 


held there, composed of the Friends who live there and | collect funds to mect the expenses, and have a survey 
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effected, of a route for a Ruil Road from Norristown to | Rail Boad from Nerristown to Philadelphia, passing 
Philadelphia, passing through Plymouth, and to the | through Plymouth, and near the village of Germantown, 
east of the village of Germantown, beg leave to | (without limiting their views to the east or the west, ) to 
report. | be entirely feasible ata reasonable cost; and that such 
That immediately on their appointment, they mace | a Road isrequired to meet the wants of the public.— 
an arrangement with John Wilson, an able and experi- | The dealers in coal up the river, would find it much 
enced engineer, under whose direction the survey has | to their advantage,to have an opportunity of conveying 
been satisfactorily performed. this highly valuable mineral nearer to the point of con- 
The general course of the line, (as will be seen by | sumption in Philadelphia, than they now can by the 
the report of the engineer, which is herewith submitted) | canal; and passing through so populous a district as is 
is attended with‘no difficulties but what may be easily | contemplated, including Germantown, which alone 
overcome, and at a moderate expenditure of money, contains about 4,000 inhabitants, they would find a mar- 
whether we consider the importance of the object to| ketalong the whole route. 
be effected, or the relative cost of construction of other; Beside, the time will doubtless arrive at no very 
similar works. Without any determination as to the| remote, period, when the capacity of the canal will 
point at which it should be eventually connected with | cease to be sufficient to convey the increased amount of 
the city, the experimental survey was commenced at/| coal, produce &c. which will seek a passage to Phila- 
Broad street, and terminated at a very commodious har- ; delphia, from the head quarters of the Schuylkill, and 
bour, at the mouth of Stony creek, at the upper end of | the regions of country penetrated by the great State 
Norristown, which termination, the Committee were| Canals. The extensive beds of superior limestone 
assured, would secure to the Board, a large amount of | through Plymouth ard Whitemarsh, from the unequal 
coal transportation. competition which the canal occasions between those 
The total estimated expense, including the cost of a| districts, and that of Spring Mill, must soon cease to be 
stationary Engine &c. supposing wooden ie of value, unless a Rail Road is constructed, to equalize 
wooden rails plated with iron, are used, is $263,456,00, | their advantages with those of their neighbors.*  Citi- 
and if stone blecks, are substituted for under sleepers | zens of Philadelphia wishing to visit orspend the sum- 
299,956,00, and if stone rails plated with iron are adopt- | mer season in Germantown, which has always been con- 
ed—341,956,00. Thelast amount it will be observed, | sidered a desirable place of resort, would extensively 
is the estimate ofcost, should the construction be such | avail themselves of so agreeable a mode of conveyance. 
as to obviate all liability to decay,—the length of line| From the combined operation of those various 
being 19 one eights of a mile. causes, the Road would be highly beneficial to the 
This estimate for the most permanent construction, | Public, and the stockholders would derive a large in- 
falls short ofan average of $18,000 per mile, whilst the | come from their investments. 
cost of the division ofthe Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road,| The Committee therefore propose the following re- 
from the city of Baltimore to Ellicott’s mill, a distance | solutions, for the consideration of the meeting:— 
of 13 miles, supposing it was constructed in the same} Resolved, That a committee ef twenty-two be ap- 
manner, would be upwards of $892,000, or an average | nointed, to obtain signatures to a petitition to the State 
of more than $53,000 per mile,—nearly three fold that | 7 egislature, soliciting an act of incorporation for a com- 
of ours. The heavy expenditure with them was occa-| pany, with power to construct a Rail Road from Nor- 


sioned bya cut of 70 feet deep,—an embankment 57 | jictown to Philadelphia, passing through i 
, ; ; ; gh Whitemarsh 
feet high, and other difficulties which we do not en- Plymouth, and as weer ta the village of Germantown, 


counter. The income from this portion of their road} 4, may be found practicable,—the average Edistance of 
though one track only was laid,—during the first four) ¢h¢ part passing said village, not to exceed half a mile 
months of its being used; ending the Ist Oct. last, was} ¢.0m the main street thereof, 


upwards of $20,000. That sai : , 
The committee having been restricted by the meet- Resolved, That said Committee be instructed to use 


; ‘ é y ~~ | diligence in getting the Petition in a state of readiness 
ing which appointed it, to a survey of the eastern side) snd to procure its presentation to the Legislature as 
of Germantown, did not feel at liberty to take the En-| .06, as prepared,—they being hereby authorised to 
gineer along any other route,—however, on approach-} collect subscriptions to meet the cost of priuting the 
ing Chesnut Hill; where a considerable curve either to! petition, and other necessary expenses. 

the east or west, was absolutely necessary to effect a 
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; f “ See 
passage of the hill. Inaddition tothe eastern course, rer — . aacicaaen S, Chairman 
which was made the continuous line, and requires the} powinp H. Bowsaxx, Secretary. , , 
stationary engine, it will be observed, that an experi- Cimethnun, Tite te tee 

mental exploration was made by the Engineer on the : , 


western side of Chesnut Hill,which resulted in discover- ‘ 5 roe 

ing that the “stationary engine and inclined plane,’”’ as *There are also large bodies of superior iron ore and 
also at least one ofthe two “‘self-acting planes,’ could marble awaiting its completion. , 

be dispensed with by an increased primary cost of con- ‘The following gentlemen were appointed the com. 
struction. =e ; 

Some of the members of the committee, partly with, Reuben Haines, Joseph Hergesheimer, John Lei- 
and partly without the aid of proper instruments for bert; Edward H. Bonsall, Joseph Copperthwait, Wil- 
leveling, have also explored the greater part of the liam S. Book, Jonathan Maulsby, John S. Henry, Daniel 
ground from the lower end of Germantown, to the up- Davis, (Plymouth, ) Joseph Thomas, John Markley, 
per end ofthe gap formed by the Wissahiccon through | 1 hos. R. Fisher, Samuel V. Rex, Peter Dager, Jacob 
Chesnut Hill, and from the facts ascertained by them, Scheetz, B. Chew, Jr. Kenderdine Smith, Lewis Du- 
they are induced to believe, that a line could be located | val, Henry, Hallman, John Wilson. 
to pass along the west side ofthe town, at an average 
distance not exceeding 200 yards from the main street, 
as high as the neighbourhood of Mount Airy, or Cree-| Resolved, That these proceedings be published in 
shim eres, and then curving tothe lef or Westy Pas athe papers endytointeral improvement. 
the Engineer appears to have anticipated, in crossing! . Cuew, Jr. Sec’ry. oe 
from the eastern side of the town. ! N. B. The committee are notified to meet at Daniel 

‘Upon a full consideration of the subject in its various 


| l } Haines, above the 6 mile stone in Germantown, on 31st 
bearings, the committee believe the construction of a| inst. at 2 o’clock, precisely. 








Resolved, That this committee be empowered to fill 
all vacancies in their body. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, | day, and part of the following night—the wind very 


| 3 : | high all the time, driving and. drifting the snow to such 
Extract from the Meteorological Register, taken at the | degree as to put a commie stop Ap tennis for some 


State Capitol— Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, | days afterwards. On Sunday morning, the snow upon 

















































































































































































































By WILLIAM Muscrave, Librarian. a level was upwards of two feet, in and about Harris- 
. oy Se burg. In level, calm places along the vallies, East of 
JANUARY, 1831. | the mountains, not sedan ries deep. 
elcl£ieu - 1.422 | Hig), stormy winds, from the northern hemisphere, 
» (SlSlEiey E 5 . i have prevailed through almost the whole month. 
a = = = cil = 2 5S lool a | There has not been so great a fall of snow in Penn- 
e}2)ele}] — ~ | ¢ |S 2] 6 | sylvania, eastward of the Allegheny mountains, since 
ce {elElslsi| x aol awe tee S | the winter of 1783-4, which I well recollect. There is 
So felelelell & © ¢ |=a]| = | acircumstance worthy of notice—a Comet appeared that 
> 15/8 tcl Zi] to | we | be |e winter, and, it is said, one has appeared this winter; 
a lelzizisl| = = |= ls whether they have had any influence on the Earth’s 
Thermometer. Barometer. atmosphere, may be a subject of inquiry. 
1/Saturday |30)36|30|32|29 ju 30|45]55/29.43, Ww |, Tuesdays 25th, was the coldest day this winter, as 
ac sleet “ yet. 
; y ~ o a ~ sf a es 60 a Ww a | This month we 44° eee than January, 1830; and 
4| Tuesday |50|60,60|56 40l27/201 92918 E/ 44° colder than last December. 
5| Wednesd|42/40/34/38 35/35}50} 40iIN W 
6] Thursd’y}25/37(\34/32 75175173 74iIN W 
7\Friday —|26]43|40|36 70l73 70} 7iIN W METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
~ ~ wer a a “A o om = 1 a a. ‘e** | According to Fahrenheit, in the shade, the tempera- 
10|Monday {25136 32/31 35143148 olN ture of the weather at Mauch Chunk was as follows, du- 
11] Tuesday {26)37/30)3! 50/40/48] 46/N | ring the time specified. 
12| Wednesd|31 30;25 28 50170|80! 66|N W) = = = 
13) Thursd’y|11!22}17/16 85\88/80}) 84IN WwW : . e o 
14|Friday ”|14l03|18|18 70/54/40] 54|N E saan >>) 8 | 2 | ee] oF 
15|Saturday |19|22/21)20|98| + 95}95)95/28.95IN E| pecemBer.| =e] ° Sh 39 
16/Sunday |19/20|19|19|29| — 10|20|30/29. 201N | & “9 ~ 
17|Monday |15'23)23}21 40|35/40|" S8IN W 1 38 42 3 
18/Tuesday |15)25)25;21 15,;05}10 10/8 E 2 56 38 40 
19) Wednesd}25/38/32/51 | 04/00] 00 04 WwW 3 42 46 52 
20| Thursd’y|22\42/35/33 05/15/30] 16, W 4 36 | 40 | 37 
21\Friday = |21)27)24/24 32) 20/15 22 E "5 2? 32 34 
22|Saturday |15 29/26/23/28 92 92|oe 28.94 WwW 6 38 40 34 
23jSunday {11 20 18/16 29 25|}25)25) 29.25 WwW 7 26 34 32 
24|Monday | 8/24/18)16 30)24124; 26 Ww 8 26 30 30 12 
25) Tuesday “li 10}11 25/20)25 23 W | 9 34 S 34 
26] Wednesd{10)31/ 28/23 25/20/20] 21 Ww 10 34 37 34 
27) Thursd ’y}18]30/22)25 30|33/48| 37 Ww 11 35 40 38 
28|Friday © |25]35|30|30 60/55155| 56) W 12 36 | 40 | 38 
29) Saturday |25|36)33|31 40/27|27} 31S W 13 23 38 35 .10 
30/Sunday |23)35|32/30 50}50150| SvU|N 14 32 34 40 | 1.55 
31{Monday | 9}30|27/22| 42\23!10| 25|IN E 15 48 | 40 | 32 08 
~~ Lhermomeler. Barometer. 16 22 34 32 
Maximum on the 4th, 56° | Max. on 13th, 29.84 inches “4 e = 30 Z 
| ' 9¢ c “ 
Minimum on the 25th, aA Min. on 22d, aon 19 34 35 32 
. °}ln; 0.99 « 20 34 32 34 
ee eevap eres ocere 21 ig | 19 | 16 
: 3° ‘“ 22 2 11 —_ 
Mean, 33° | Mean, 29.39 93 10 91 21 
On the 4tb at noon, Thermometer at 60°—the high- 24 16 32 33 .20 
est. 25 46 50 48 
On the 25th, morning, Thermometer at 7°—the low- 26 3 42 41 15 
est. 27 39 42 $ 
Range 53° in the month. 28 32 37 37 
On the 13th at noon, Barometer at 29.85 inches—the 29 33 39 31 
highest. 30 29 34 38 
On the 22d, morning, Barometer at 28.92 inches—the 31 58 56 54 .09 
lowest. Re aT 
Range, 00.95 hundredths of an inch. Between 7 and 8, A. M. 970 is the number of degrees 
The Wind has been 8 days East of the Meridian—20 | of the Thermometer during the month. 
days West of it, and 3 days North. Dars. 
There was on the 4th heavy rain all day, and on the 970—-S1=—32+4. Between 7 and 8, A.M. 
5th till noon. 1111+-31—36+4 (nearly) At Noon, 
There was snow on the 9th, 10th, 14th, 15th, 18th, 1062—31—344 At Sunset. 
Qist, 22d, 24th, 2th, 31st. — Dars. 
The greatest snow storm began on Friday evening, 102+ 3—34+4 Average. 
the 14th instant, at sunset; continued snowing all night; Amount of rain in December,.......+2+++1.99 
abated a little at day light on Saturday morning, 15th. Do. of melted snow indo,...........- -30 
About 9 o’clock, the storm commenced again with —- 
redoubled violence, and continued so through the whole Total,.ccccccccccccccscce sovcccccseae 
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[Communicated by the Horticultural Society.) 
Report of the Committee appointed by the 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF PENN’A, 


For visiting the Nurseries and Gardens in the vicinity 
of. Philadetphia—13th July, 1830, 


_ Tue Committee, in making their report, think it 
right to state to the Society, that what they now offer 
ought not to be considered:as a description of a// the 
noted gardens of the vicinity of the city; on the con- 
trary, they give it only asa report in fart of the pre- 
sent situation of our horticulture. ‘The extreme heat 
of last July, and length of time occupied in viewing 
those grounds which they have attempted to describe 
in the following sheets, prevented them from inspect- 
ing those extensive vegetable gardens, which supply 
so abundantly the markets of Philadelphia. It must 

the business of another committee at some more 
favourable time, to report upon those numerous es- 
tablishments, where Leguminous plants of eve 
kind are so copiously and so successfully cultivated. 
Meantime we proceed to lay before the society the 
result of our survey; Drsseeeng chee we are greatly 
indebted to an able gardiner, Mr. Buist, for his in- 
dustry, constant attendance, and intelligence, in not- 
ing on the spot, whatever seemed worthy of the 
society’s attention. With these introductory remarks, 
we submit the following account of our labours. 

The first place we visited was the seat of SAMUEL 
BRECK, called SWEET-BRIAR. The house was built 
by the present owner about thirty-three years ago, 
and is prettily situated on the west bank of the 
Schuylkill. Mr. Breck has a green-house, fifty-four 
feet front, for the preservation of orange, lemon, ci- 
tron, and other tropical trees now on his place, and 
which are in good order and in fine bearing. The 
garden has been made at considerable expense, and 
may contain, including the pont yard and shrubbery, 
about two acres. Around the house and through 
the pleasure grounds, we saw many fine Weymouth 
pines (pinus strobus). The Tilia, the Liriodendron., 
the Acer, the Cephalanthus, &c. planted by Mr. 
Breck about thirty years ago, and of course produc- 
ing ample shade. Mr. Breck has likewise an En- 
glish Oak of the same age, raised by him from an 
acorn, taken from a tree imported, as he thinks, b 
the late William Hamilton, of the Woodlands—it 
thrives well. Mr. Breck has taken considerable 
pains with a hedge of white hawthorn (Cratzgus), 
which he planted in 1810, and caused to be plashed, 
stalked, and dressed last spring by two Englishmen, 
who understood the business well. Yet he appre- 
hends the whole of the plants will gradually decay, 
and oblige him to substitute a post and rail fence. 
Almost every attempt to cultivate a live fence in the 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia seems to have failed. 
The foliage disappears in August, and the plant itself 
is short lived jn our climate. Several native lime 
trees ( Tilia Americang and Tilia Eurofiza) are plant- 
ed along the avenue, exhibiting a remarkable differ- 
ence in appearance; the first retaining its foliage in 
full vigour until the 15th of October, whilst the lat- 
ter sheds its leaves as early as the 10th of August, 
and some years even in July. 

From Mr. Breck’s the committee went to Hap- 
DINGTON, about six miles from town, where Mr. 
Rw#oavdEs has a well stocked Nursery, consisting 
chiefly of fruit and forest trees. There are five acres 
cultivated for that purpose. Mr. R. computes his 
stock at one hundred thousand saleable trees,” He 
grafts a good deal, which he prefers to budding or 
inoculation. His success has been great this season; 
and some of the young scions shown tous, were three 
feet high; not one of twenty failing. The fruit trees 
are apples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, &c. 

Connected with this large nursery is a very fine 
Orchard of fifteen atres, in full bearing. The fruit 
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is converted into vinegar, which Mr. R. considers 
more profitable than cider. 

Very near Haddington, stands the seat of Mr. J. 
B. Smirn. Mr. S., is distinguished as an amateur 
horticulturist and botanist, especially in tropical 
— the collection of which 1s the most select in 

ennsylvania. Cultivated with the greatest care by 
his own hands, they are in a state of perfection; and 
regardless of cost in the purchase of splendid speci- 
mens of rare plants, his hot and green houses display 
extraordinary taste and beauty. 

We observed the Banana tree of the West Indies 
(Musa paradisiaca) in fine flower—a treat that we 
had never realized before. It promises to bear plenty 
of fruit. It is about ten feet high, planted in the hot 
house, and shows to what perfection trees of the most 
delicate nature can be brought by judicious treatment. 
Among other celebrated plants in Mr. Smith’s col- 
lection, we saw the Bread-fruit tree,Gum-elastic tree, 
Cinnamon tree,Camphor tree, Mango tree, Mahoga- 
ny tree, and the moving plant, always in action, as 
if endowed with volition. Here is also to be seen the 
Zebra plant (Calathea Zebrina), unrivaled for size 
in the Union, and possessed of the most beautiful fo- 
liage; and the Screw Pine (Pandanus utilis), a mag- 
nificent vegetable production, growing in its native 
soil to an immense height, and setting out from the 
stem towards the ground large prongs, to support its 
heavy top. 

In short, here are about 550 different species of 
the most uncommon kind; among them is the Cactus 

| grandifiorus; one flower of which Mr. Smith showed 
us, that he had preserved in spirits of wine, a Jength 
of time beyond its usual period of blooming, and in 
all its freshness and beauty, and unchanged in ap- 
pearance, except the exterior part of the corolla, 
which had turned to a straw colour. 

The green house is 31 feet by 16, and the hot house 
27 by 14, both built in the very best style. The gar- 
den and shrubbery well laid out, and kept in good 

‘order. The Greville Rose flowered here lest year, 
being the first ever known to have blown in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For watering the plants, Mr. Smith is erecting a 
steam engine of two horse power, that will raise the 
water 25 feet to a large cistern of 1400 gallons; from 
which it can be used in any part of the garden. He 
expects, moreover, to het the hot house in the cold- 
est weather, in a suitable manner, by the steam of 
this engine. * 

Mr. Smith’s collection of Camellias is extensive. 
He owns one plant of the single white, that is more 
than 74 feet high, and is perhaps the largest of any 
imported into the United States. 

t is with pride and pleasure that the committee 
are able, from the above description, to avouch a 
great and growing taste for botany, while the culti- 
vation of the kitchen garden, and new and useful 
vegetables, seems here and elsewhere, as they will 
show presently, to be closely associated in its success 
to that of the rare and exotic plants. Mr. Smith’s 
vegetable garden contains one acre, and is richly 
stocked, and well attended. 


BARTRAM Botanic GARDEN AND NURSERY, 
Robert Carr, Proprietor. 


This garden is situate on the west bank of the 
Schuylkill, about four miles from Philadelphia. It 
was established as early as 1720, by that great vege- 
table naturalist John Bartram the elder, at a time 
when nothing of the kind existed in the then Colo- 
nies, except Dr. Clayton’s in Virginia. Here are 
concentrated very many of the indigenous plants and 
trees of North America; and in greater profusion, 
perhaps, than can be found elsewhere. Mr. Bartram 














* Since our visit we learn, that it has been tried and 
answers perfectly. 
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and his son were industriously employed in making | 
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Here isa large stock of ornamental plants and 


this collection for 110 years; so that in reference to | flowers, among which are 2000 Czumellias, consist- 
out door plants, it must necessarily stand unrivaled. | ing of 34 varieties. 


The present owner is likewise adding annually and 
extensively; and the committee consider his garden | 
and grounds a rich deposit of the American flora. | 
From this nursery, many thousands of plants and 
seeds are exported every season to Europe and South 
America. It is computed that there are 2000 species 
of our native productions, contained in a space of six 
acres. Plants of every size are to be seen here, from 
the minutest Marchantia to the loftiest Cypress. One 
of these (Cupressus disticha) is about 112 feet high, 
25 feet in circumference, and 91 years old, A young 
Norway Spruce, of 80 feet, stands close by; and also 
one of ournative Magnolia Gennes), of the same 
height. Here too is the Kentucky Coffee tree—the 
Acacia Julibrissin, so beautiful in flower, and grace- 
ful in form—the Fly-catcher (Dionza muscipula), &c. 

On the south of the garden is a field of three acres, 
preparing for a vineyard, as an addition to the one al-~ 
ready planted. Mr, Carr has 145 sorts of grapes, and 
has es very good wine for some years past. 

The exotic department of this establishment is also 
very rich, consisting of 900 varieties, besides a splen- 
did collection of more than 800 Camellias, containing 
36 sorts. The green and hot houses are 196 fect 
long, and much framing is in use. The largest Sago 
Palm that we have ever seen is here. The circum- 
ference of the foliage is 22 feet, and of the stem 3 feet 
4inches. Some beautiful species of tropical produc- 
tions may be enumerated; such as the Euphorbia 
heterophylla, with its large scarlet flowers, Zamias, 
Pandanus, Maranta, Ficus, and a Testudinaria Ele- 
phantipes, supposed to be 150 years old; some curi- 
ous species of Cactus, lately received from Mexico. 
These last are astonishing productions, and new to | 
us. A Lemon tree, from seed, is worthy of notice, | 
on account of its easy propagation. 

Mr.Carr’s fruit nursery has been greatly improved, | 
and will be enlarged next spring to twelve acres— | 


its present size is eight. The trees are arranged in | 


systematical order,and the walkswell graveled. The | ] 


} 
whole is abundantly stocked, from the seed bed to | 
the tree. Here are to be found 113 varieties of ap- 
ples, 72 of pears, 22 of cherries, 17 of apricots, 45 | 
of plums, 39 of peaches, 5 of nectarines, 3 of almonds, 
6 of quinces, 5 of mulberries, 6 of raspberries, 6 of | 
currants, 5 of filberts, 8 of walnuts, 6 of strawberries, 
and 2 of medlars. The stock, considered according | 
to its growth, has in the first class of ornamental! | 
trees, esteemed for their foliage, flowers, or fruit, 76 | 
sorts; of the second class 56 sorts; of the third class | 
120 sorts; cf ornamental evergreens 52 sorts; of vines 
and creepers, for covering walls and arbours,35 sorts; 
of honey suckle 30 sorts, and of roses 80 varieties. 

Mr. Carr, who deserves so much credit for the 
classification of his nursery, is no less entitled to 

raise for the admirable order in which his tool- 

ouse is kept; a place that in most gardens, instead 
of possessing regularity, is made amere lumber room. 
This applies likewise tothe seed room, where the 
best method is preserved, in putting up our native 
seeds. That apartment, moreover, contains a libra- 
ry of 400 volumes, in which are all the late works 
on Botany and Horticulture. 


Tuomas Hisppert’s Exotic NurRSERY. 


On the 14th of July the committee visited Mr. 
Hibbert’s establishment. It was commenced seven 
years ago, on alot in Chesnut street, with only one 





small green house, and such has been the rapid in- | grounds, and may always be depende 


crease of horticultural taste, on in ornd- | 
mental gardenings, in Philade 


o person in America, we believe, can compare 
with Mr. Hibbert for success and industry in diffas- 
ing that beautiful rose. By forcing hand glasses, his 
mode of propagation is uncommonly sure aud quick. 


NuRsERIES OF D. & C, LANDRETH. 


These extensive gardens are on Federal street, 
near the Arsenal. They were first cultivated 41 
years ago, and have been well kept up ever since. — 
Lhe earliest collection of Camellias was made here. 
Some of those now in the possession of those distin- 
guished nursery men, are ten feet high, They 
have 25 sorts; two of them are seedlings in high es- 
timation, The selection of green house plants is 
valuable and extensive, consisting «mong many others 
of the Rhododendron arboreum, 74 feet high, bear- 
ing rich crimson flowers. The Erythrina Crista- 
galli—conspicuous in the Papilionaceous tribe, and 
bearing for the second time this season a profusion of 
flowers; the Strelitzia reginz, with its curious form 
and elegantly contrasted flowers; the Corrza spe- 
ciosa, &c. Different species of the genus Citrus con- 
sisting of the Orange, Lemon, Citron, Shaddock, 
&c. are in good order, and covered with fruit. The 
green houses are, 132 feet long, to which is added a 
room 40 feet long by 20 broad, and extensive glass 
framings for keeping plants. Adjoining the man- 
sion house are some handsome evergreen hedges of 
Arborvitz, Thuja occidentalis and orientalis, some of 
them are well grown, although only three years 
planted, 

In the nurseries we saw a great many Magnolias, 
of which there are no less than 13 distinct species and 
3 varieties. One plant of the Grandiflorais 20 feet 
high and in full bloom, Here are likewise the cordata 
50 feet high; a beautiful Elliptica in flower, anda 
magificent specimen, 18 feet high, of the conspicua; 
the curious Osage Orange, that retains its lucid fo- 
liage longer than any other deciduous tree; a very 
arge Virgilia lutea; the Gordonia Pubescens. The 
Carolina snow drop tree, a beautiful bush 8 feet high, 
of the Clethra acuminata; the Andromeda arborea; 
varieties of red, yellow and white Azaleas; fine Hy- 
drangeas planted in the open ground many years 

ack, some of which are 4 feet high and 22 in cir- 
cumference, with about 200 flowers. One flower 
measured 12 inches in diameter. It is thus proved, 
that with a little protection, this shrub will stand 
our winters in the open ground; a large bush of the 
Pyrus Japonica, more than 20 feet round, also stands 
the winter well. 

The nursery is all very correctly managed, and 
covers 40 acres, supplying every part of the union; 
a detail of which would occupy too much of our 
<p we therefore content ourselves with stating 
that the stock is very large, and in every stage o 
growth, consisting of foresgand ornamental trees, 
shrubs, evergreens, vines and creepers, with a col- 
lection of herbaceous plants; fruit trees of the best 
kind, and most healthy condition, large beds of seed- 
ling apples, pears, plums, &c. stocks for budding 
and grafting; a plan very superior to that of workin 
~_ suckers, which carry with them into the alt 
all the diseases of the parent stock. In these grounds 
are to be seen in the spring the most beautiful Hya- 
cinths in the country, consisting of 50 different sorts 


of the double kind. Garden seeds of the finest quality 
have been scattered over the country from these 
upon. The 


seed establishment of these Horticulturists is the 


phia and its vicinty, | most extensive in the Union, and its reputation is 


that Mr. Hibbert has found it necesary to erect! well sustained from year to year. 


green and hot houses to the extent of 321 feet! some 


To obviate the chance of mixture of the Farina of 


of them 27 feet wide; and these are found much too | plants of the same family they have established an- 


small to supply the encreasing demand! 


| other nursery, at a suitable distance, so that degene- 


ae 
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ration cannot take place, and which secures to pur- 


| splendour, some 14 feet high, and a gigantic Evphor- 


chasers ‘‘a genuine article.” Knowing thus the age, | bia Trigonia—19 years old, and 13 feet high. The 
quality and process of culture of every plant the | green houses are 220 feet long by 16 broad; exhibit- 
supply from their grounds is recommended with | ing the finest range of glass for the preservation of 
great confidence. When properly assorted and la- | Adants, on this continent, 


belled, the seeds are sold at their warehouse, No. §35 | 


Colonel Perkins, near Boston, has itis true a 


Chesnut street, where may be had likewise all | grapery andpeach Espalier, protected by 330 feet of 


kinds of garden tools and publications on Botany, 
Horticulture, Landscape and Decorative gardening, 


Mr. Parker’s Botanic GARDEN. 


This is a public garden, containing 14 acres; and 
stands between Ninth and Tenth streets, in Love 
Lane. Green house plants suitable for the Phila- 
delphia market, are cultivated here. 

mong these and the hot house plants, we observ- 
ed a very large Olea fragrans, said to be used by the 
Chinese to flavor the tea leaf. Green house 33 feet 
and hot house 27 long. ‘The garden is in good or- 
der, the walks neatly cut and rolled, and the bul- 
boas plot well laid out. The Corc horus—or Ker- 
ria Japonica has attained here in the open air, a 
height of 14 feet. It isa beautiful shrub, and per- 
fectly acclimated in our gardens, : 

Some box trees are trimmed with great art,so as to 
form globes, diamonds and spears, Mr. Parker has 
180 sorts of single tulips, besides many other bulbous 
rots, and among his fruit trees a plum—a natural 
bearer—excellent for preserving. ‘The suckers 
make better plants, he says, than those that have 
been worked. Mr. P’s. nursery is well stocked with 
35 sorts of plums, 52 of apples 33 of peaches, 36 
of pears, 9 of apricots and 4 of Nectarines, and some 
herbaceous plants, 

Lemon Hitz, Estate or Henry Pratt. 

This beautiful garden, so creditable to the owner, 
and even tothe city of Philadelphia, is kept in per- 
fect order at a great expense. Few strangers omit 
paying it a visit, a gratification which is afforded to 
them in the most liberal manner by the proprietor. 
Nor can any person of taste,contemplate the various 
charms of this highly improved spot, without being 
in rapture with the loveliness of nature—every 
where around him, so chastely adorned by the hand 
of man. 

Undoubtedly this is the best kept garden in Penn- 
sylvania, and when associated with the green and 
hot heuse department, may be pronounced unrival- 
led in the Union. The gravel walks, espaliers, 
plants, shrubs, mounds, and grass plats, are dressed 
periodically and minutely. 

Much particularity cannot be expected in a paper 
of the nature of our report; at least not so detaileda 
description as would do justice to the place. We 
shall therefore be constrained to abridge our obser- 
vations, and look to others, at a future time, for a 
more circumstantial account, 

Along the walks, the flower borders are interspers- 
ed with Thunbergias, Eccremocarpus, Chelonias, 
Mimosas,&c. The L@rustinus, sweet Bay, English 
Laurel, Rosemary, Chinese privet, Myrtle, ‘l ree 
Sage and South Sea Tea, stand among them, and 
bear the winter with a little straw covering. Even 


vived through our cold season in Mr. Pratt’s city 
garden; seven of these plants are evergreens, and if 
they become inured to our climate, they will add 
greatly to our ornamental shrubs. 

The treasures contained in the hot and green 
houses are numerous. Besides a very fine collection 
of Orange, Lemon, Lime, Citron, Shaddock, Ber- 

amot, Pomegranate and Fig trees in excellent con- 

ition and full of fruit, we notice with admiration the 
many thousand of exotics to which Mr. Pratt is annu- 
ally adding. The most conspicuous among these, 
are the tea tree; the coffee tree—loaded with fruit; 
the sugar cane; the pepper tree; Banana, Plantain, 
Guava, Cherimona, Ficus, Mango, the Cacti in great 


the Verbena triphylla, or Aloysia Citriodora, has sur 


glass, yet as there are neither flues nor foreign plants 
in therm, they cannot properly be called green 
houses, whereas Mr. Pratt’s are furnished with the 
rarest productions of every clime, so that the com- 
mittee place the conservatory of Lemon Hill at the 
very head of all similar establishments in this 
country, 

There are some pretty bowers, summer houses, 
grottos and fish ponds in this garden—the latter 
well stored with gold and silver fish, ‘The mansion 
house is capacious and modern, and the prospects, 
on ali sides, extremely beautiful. In landscape gar- 
dening, water and wood are indispensable tor pic- 
turesque effect; and here they are found distributed 
in just proportions with hill and lawn and buildings 
of architectural beauty, the whole scene is cheerful- 
ly animated by the brisk commerce of the river, and 
constant movement in the busy neighbourhood of 
Fairmount. 

An engine for raising water to the plant houses, is 
sometimes put in operation, Mr. Pratt placed it 
here at acost of three thousand dollars. ‘The vege- 
table garden is well kept and is of suitable size. For 
many years the chief gardener was assisted by eleven 
or twelve labourers, he now employs only six; pro- 
bably owing to the finished condition to which the 
proprietor has brought his grounds. The whole 
plot may contain about 20 acres; Mr. Pratt has 
owned it30 yearsor more. ‘The superintendent aid- 
ed by the liberal spirit of that gentleman, conducts 
his business with skill and meainess, and may chal- 
lenge any garden for minute excellence or general 
effect, 

Mr, A. D’ArRAs’ Pusiic GARDEN, 


This fine garden is between 2d and 3d from 
Schuylkilt and Arch and Race streets. It contains 
6 acres, and is the largest public garden about the 
city. Here may be seen part of the celebrated col- 
lection of plants that formerly belonged to William 
Hamilton, of the Wocdlands, and now the property 
of Mr. D’Arras. That collection once contained nine 
thousand different species, 

Mr. D’Arras, whois a scientific gardener, and a 
man of taste, has put his grounds in appropriate or-- 
der, and exhibits his plants to great advantage, and 
in high cultivation, The following have attajmed 
the height of trees: Casuarina, Melaleuca, Pt 

ermum, Dillenia, Ficus—(among which is the 
lastica, or Indian-rubber-tree,) Loquat, Guava 


‘Mango, Eugenia, Emcolyynins and the Myrtus pi- 
ali 


mento, or pimento officinalis (Alspice,) which is 14 
feet high, and has a beautiful head, ‘This last tree 
is estimated at one hundred dollars, There are seve- 
ral other specimens.almost as valuable. Among 
Mr. D’Arras’ plants, is the finest collection of New 
Holland productions that we have seen in this neigh- 
bourhood. The green and hot houses are 140 feet 
long; and alarge quantity of framing is in use for 
early vegetables. 

Jonn M‘ARRAN’s BOTANIC GARDEN AND NuRSERY, 


This is another public garden, lying between Fil- 
bert and Arch, and 5th and 6th streets from Schuyl- 
kill, It was begun by Mr. M‘Arran, about ten years 
ago, and contains four acres. By good management, 
much expense and labour, it has been brought to its 
present state of cultivation, in that short space of 
time; and now affords abundant shade, and a beauti- 
ful display of shrubs@nd herbaceous plants, The 
walks are gravelled and well kept. The collection 
of green house trees is large and well selected; and 
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the same may be said of the plants in general | plants. 
Here arethe Laurus, Sterculia, Cycas, Sparmannia, 
Viburnum, and Echium. The ‘Towering Candicans 
flowered here this season, showing 300 flowers; 
and the night blooming Cereus was in its flowering 
stage, at the period of our visit. Mr. M‘Arran has 
successfully preserved this flower in blow, by adopt- | high, The Cactus grandiflora, flowered here this 
ing Mr. J. B Smith’s method. The green housé | season ina remarkable manner, Fiveflowers open- 
102 feet long, is built with taste. The nursery of} ed’on one plant, and on the same night. Here are 
fruit and ornamental trees, is in fine condition. five plants of Ficus, among which are the Bengalen- 
A. small Aviary and Apiary are attached. ‘To Mr. | sis, Elastica and Religiosa; likewise the Marantas, 


M‘Arran’s science and taste, as a landscape garden- | Kempferia, latropha, Ornithogalum aureum, Dille- 
er, Mr. Pratt is mainly indebted for the decorations 








The former bears. hundreds of flowers, and 
the other is full of fine fruit. A plant of the Yucca 
Arborea, about 10 feet high, was in perfect flower. 
The flower stalk 24 feet high, and nearly covered 
with 200 flowers, of an almost pure white. Here is 
an excellent specimen of Magnolia humilis, 4 feet 


nia speciosa, Piper nigrum, Chinese Azaleas; a spe- 

of Lemon-hill. cimen of Latania Borbonica, or Bourbon palm, the 
Mr. Epwarp Coteman, ARCH STREET. only one in a private collection in the union; having 
This is a very pretty town garden, ornamented been discovered but a few years ago in China, and is 


with a variety of beautiful climbing plants, trees and | 4 Very handsome palm; a noble Cycas revoluta, &c. 
shrubs, and some herbaceous plants. There is a| lhe green house plants are arranged with great 
small green house, with some choice productions; | taste, and superintended by a practical gardener, 
among these a very large Cactus flagelliformis, and whose plants, by their very healthy appearance, do 
the largest Cookia Punctata, or Wampee tree of him much credit. ss ; 

China, that is known on this side of the Atlantic— Mr. Pepper’s grapery is in good bearing, and well 
and fine orange and lemon trees, Camellias &c. His attended. 

apricots bore abundantly ; owing no doubt to the shel- Country sEAT oF Mr. J. LoncstRETH, 

ter of the town. The walks are very neatly kept On Turner’s Lane. 


and well laid down, and are strong indications of| This was lately the country residence of Mr. Ed- 
good taste in Mr. Coleman, for the pursuits which 


ward ‘Thompson, and was well stocked with East 
engage the attention of the Society. India and China plants. The Myrtus tomentosa, 
Mr. J. Hart, VINE ABovE SIxTH. and many fine Orange and Lemon trees, imported 


"This gentleman is the owner of the admired Gre- by Mr. T hompson, were lately sold by auction, and 
villa Rose. We viewed it with astonishment. Such | a1¢ now dispersed over the country. ‘he green 
is its extent and rapid growth, that in three years it | house is 90 feet by 17—buist ona fine plan. In the 
covered an area of 200 square feet. Mr. Hart told | hands of its present proprietor, its empty benches 
us that the profusion of flowers borne by it was in- | Will, we hope, be again filled, in quantity and quali- 
credible; some of the clusters having above 20 flow- | ty equal to the last collection, The garden is small, 
ers, exhibiting from 12 to 15 colours. One cannot and well stored with vegetables; the walks round the 
exaggerate, we think, the beauty of this rose, which | ™ansion house are kept clean, and bordered on each 
must be a wonder and an ornament in any garden, | side with the Hydrangea hortensis of various colours, 

Mr. Hart has a very large Tea Rose in the gar- | We were shown a lot of excellent Carrots intended 
den, that withstood the frost of last winter, protect- | for cows. This is a very good winter fodder, and 
ed simply by a barrel. colours the butter equal to grass. This vegetable 

Bet. CF eneen Ans Groner agrees remarkably well with our climate, and might 

Mr. L. is one of our earliest city Amateurs, His | advantageously cultivated for horses 20 well as 
green house was next to the late professor Barton’s, cows. Ona deep light o il, P lough deep,, harrow 
the first erected in Philadelphia. Mr. L’s was the well before sowing—sow in drills and horee-hoe to 
second, and has been kept up by him in fine order, | Keep Gown she weeds Thus managed: they will 
for several years. He loves Botany. To use his own | make a good return fur man and beast. 
language; “there is a fascinating charm about the Mrs. M‘Mauon’s Nursery, &c, 
cultivation of plants.” His collection exhibits fine} Mrs. M‘Mahon’s Garden is about 3 miles north of 
Orange, Lemon, Citron, Shaddock and Bergamot | Philadelphia. It contains a green house 60 feet long 
trees, with several good Camellias and other plants | and c&lculated to hold a great many plants. The col- 
suitable for a green house. ‘Ihe finest specimen of | lection is good. The establishment is 19 years old, 
Cagtus octangularis that we have seen is here. | and was founded by that enterprising and distinguish- 

e stems have grown tothe amazing height of | ed horticulturist, Mr. B, M‘Mahon, husband of the 
12 feet, and bear an abundance of flowers. A leaf present proprietor. 
of the Arum esculentum measurcd in circumference | Here is the largest Portlandia that we have seen, 
9 feet; a splendid Fig-tree measured 10 feet across | and a good selection of the succulent family, with 
the branches, and is loaded with fruit. It stands out | many Oranges, Lemons, Shaddocks, &c. and splen- 
all winter, with a little protection. The grapes pro- | did Magnolias; the macrophylla, grandiflora, &c. 
mise a good crop; and the garden is laid out with | A very large tree of Maclura aurantiaca, or Osage 
taste, and kept in fine order, with beautifully trained | orange; a highly ornamental tree, with bright green 
rose bushes, of several varieties, cultivated with | foliage, and deere agg. in the fall than any other 


great care. of the deciduous tribe. It bears a large n fruit, 
Mr. GeorceE Pepper, CHESTNUT STREET. 


not unlike an orange. We think Mr. M. was the 
This garden isa picture of good taste and science. | first to introduce this tree amongst us. Here we saw 
The green house (the first ever built in Philadelphia, | an uncommon large shrub of the Lonicera Tartarica, 
and erected by the late professor Barton) is 38 feet | or Tartarian Honeysuckle. It is 20 feet in diamater, 
by 18, and is kept, together with a small hot house, | and high in proportion. 
in excellent order. The ground contains about 20 acres, distributed in 
The best pot collection of Camellias is here, | nursery stock and growing vegetable seeds. 
consisting of 28 varieties. The whole number of} Those two beautiful shrubs, the Symphoria race- 
plants cultivated in Mr. Pepper’s town garden is| mosa,and Ribes aureum, were propagated in this nur- 
about 2500; most of them rare, select and very fine | sery, before any other in our vicinity; and this was 
productions. The first specimen of the Magnolia | the case too with many other shrubs and trees. Of 
conspicua that was brought tg this neighbourhood, European trees there are several valuable specimens, 
was procured for this green h6use, together with a] such as the Fraxinus, Tilia, Ulmus, Fagus, Betula, 
very fine Mandarine Orange: they are both Chinese Carpinus, Platanus and Pinus, On these grounds are 
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ponds well stocked with beautiful fish and water 
plants; among these last isthe Nymphza Odorata, 
with its showy white flowers, yellow anthers and 
sweet fragrance. 








ed with the latter; never having seen it before. Its 
fine green foliage contrasts very sweetly with the 
delicate appearance of the tender shoots. These 


E | hedges are trimmed periodicall kept i ¥ 
Mr. M‘Mahon was an indefatigable arborist, and | Sec ethene P gir Sane hone, gestae 


The refreshing shade of the numerous 


his garden now exhibits a row of native oaks,planted | walks, all swept as clean asa parlour floor, add to 


by him, containing 30 varieties; being all tue kinds 
that he could collect in his day, either with money 
or zealous exertion. “The Wiilow-leaved Oak isthe 
most conspicuous and forms a very handsome coni- 
cal tree. 

Perhaps we owe as much to the late Mr. M‘Ma- 
hon, as a horticulturist, as to any individual in Ame- 
rica. Besides his efforts in collecting and propagat- 
ing, we are indebted to him for his excellent book 
on American gardening, which has passed through 
many editions. 

There is a small nursery connected with this, in 
Camac street. 

Mr, Danie, Maupay’s NursERY AND FLOWER 
: GARDEN. 

This garden is situate about 4 miles out, on the 
Germantown turnpike. It was purchased and es- 
tablished by Mr. Maupay about 9 years ago, and 
contains 7 acres. ‘The form of the ground is fa- 
vorable for the display of the proprietor’s taste; a 
great deal of which he has shown in bringing it to 
its present state. 

n the flower garden may be seen herbaceous and 
annual plants in vast variety; among these his tulip 
beds stand conspicuous. The rose tree is trained, 
according to a method practised in France, and 
which may be advantageously copied in all our gar- 
dens. Inthe Rosery are to be seen some bushes el- 
evated from 2 to 10 feet on a single stem. ‘lhis Ro- 
sery contains 40 very distinct kinds, besides many va- 
rieties. We observed some very strong plants of the 
scarlet Hibiscus, Hibiscus speciosus, that stand the 
winter; a fine show of Dahlias, some of which are of 
the very best kind; a row of the Lythus Odoratus, lit- 
erally covered with its many coloured and fragrant 
flowers. It isanativeot Sicily, and very ornamen- 
tal; anew species of the native Gonolobus; a fine 
climber with very large foliage. Many flower seeds 
are produced here annually fer sale. 

Those who admire miniature flower gardens, will 
find one here, laid out by the hand of a Juvenile art- 


The stock of trees in the nursery is young and 
healthy; of great variety and good quality. Besides 
our own are many imported from France. They 
are all methodically planted, so as to grow up in reg- 
ular progression; and this we consider highly essen- 
tial in all nurseries that have 7 pretension to uni- 
formity or order. Salads and all kinds of vegetables 
are well cultivated, and a fine bed of the Cynara 
scolymus, or Garden Artichoke, as well as one of 
the Tetragonia expansa, or New Zealand spinage, 
which is considered by some preferable to the com- 
mon spinage. At any rate, it is more prolific, and 
can be obtained all the summer season, bearing its 
tender leaves along a procumbent stem. Mr. Mau- 

has got a new kind of onion, called ‘‘pound 
onion;” and it well deserves the name. We admired 
it very much, being large and well shaped. It is be- 
aon that it will keep well; if so, it must be consid- 
ered as a valuable acquisition. 

The Glass consists of a pit and framing for early 
flowers and vegetables, and a few green house plants. 

These grounds, undoubtedly under good manage- 
ment, are, by their cleanliness and order, very cred- 
itable to the proprietor: 


Mr. BuTLer’s Country RESIDENCE. 

This beautiful place is 6 miles from town, on the 
Old York road. - On viewing this seat, our attention 
was immediately drawn to the handsome hedges of 
Hornbeam and Pinus Canadensis, We were delight- 








the charms of this place. Many of these walks are 
tastefully ornamented with Orange, Lemon, Shad- 
doek, Neriums, and other exotics; among which we 
observed a Myrtle 10 years old, and raised from seed. 
It has large ovate foliage, similar to the Eugenia uni- 
flora. This Myrtle is highly ornamental, and richly 
deserving cf cultivation. Here is likewise a lemon 
of the Saint Helena variety, raised from seed. The 
fruit grows large, of a high colour, and much wart- 
ed. Thegreen house is 45 feet long. ‘The framing 
ample for early vegetables and flowers. 

Nothing on these grounds pleased us more than 
the perfect order of the Kitchen garden. It contains 
about two acres, and is indeed, a picture of culina 
horticulture. There are 4 walks in the len 
and 9,in the breadth; all intersecting at right ale 
and making 24 divisions, besides borders; and these 
divisions are cropt with vegetables in the finest or- 
der: each division having its own crop, (not inter- 
mixed as we see in most gardens) which is through 
every stage attended with the utmost regularity, 
The walks gravelled and edged with boxwood neat- 
ly clipped; and all exhibiting a lovely specimen of 
the art. 

A half acre of other ground is devoted to flowers 
and decorative shrubs. On the whole we can safely 
assert that there is not a finer kept, or better regu- 
lated kitchen garden on this continent. Indeed it 
will bear a comparison with European gardens of 
the highest cultivation, according to its size. And 
what is exceedingly gratifying, is, that the gardener 
is a native American, and has superintended the 
place 14 years; which shows at once capacity and 
constancy. 

Weare glad to see those born among us, begin to 
relish the minute and orderly labour of the garden 
and pleasure grounds. Heretofore the plough with 
them has been preferred to the spade, and emigrants 


alone have adopted amongst us the slow and patient 
toil of horticulture, 


Tue Country Seat or Mr. L. Crapier. 


The house stands on rising ground, near German- 
town, and commands a delightful prospect, which 
extends beyond the city; embracing, of course, in this 
fine view, the whole of Philadelphia and its suburbs: 
The whole of their thirty thousand dwelling houses, 
all fresh and in excellent repair, and inha by 
one hundred and seventy thousand peoplé™ The 
country, in other directions, wears a smiling aspect, 
corresponding in beauty with that of the city. The 
garden, green house and collection of plants rank in 
the first class. The proprietor is distinguished for 
his generous encouragement of horticulture; import- 
ing at great cost, rare plants, the best kind of fruits 
and culinary vegetables. Among his scarce plants 
may be seen Laurus, Oleas, Neriums of several va- 
rieties from China; Jasminums, Hallerias, Punicas, 
among which is the Pleno Alba; some fine Camellias, 
mostly imported from Canton. The glass consists 
of a green house 90 feet long, two pits 60 feet, besides 
framing for early Cauliflowers, &c. This place ex- 
cels the neighbourhood in the production of the 
blooming Ranunculus. They appear to agree with 
an elevated situation in this climate. The root is 
subject to injury from a small white worm. The Tea 
Rose flourishes in a superior manner here. Cultivat- 
ed in frames, it grows as large as any other Rose 
bush in the garden. We saw some covered with 
flowers, the odoniferous perfume of which is very 
delightful. Mr. Clapier possesses, perhaps, the 
greatest variety of Pear trees of any private gentle- 
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man hereabouts (except Mr, Girard), many of which 
he has imported irom France, 

It is almost useless to say thatthe garden and 
grounds are in complete order, and stocked with ev- 
ery kind of vegetable and shrub. Every one who 
knows the proprietor and reputation of the place, 
will take that for granted. 

Tropical fruits and flowering trees surround the 
Mausion, and display the richness and variety of 
Flora to the best advantage. 

Country seat or Mr. G. PEPPER. 

This lovely spot long known, before Mr. Pepper 
owned it, by the name of ‘‘ Fairy Hill,” is about five 
miles from town. ‘The mansion,very much improved 
by the present proprietor, is perhaps the handsomest 
country seat that we have visited. The coach way is 
finely graduated and kept, as well as the rest of the 
place,in excellent order. All the walks have been laid 
out with great beauty and judgment,especially those on 
the bank of the Schuylkill. he occasional openings 
of the water are contrived with art, and never fail to 
please; for who can err in a design, that leads in any 
direction to the shores of that picturesque river! 

There is a White Pine on this place ce Strobus) 
100 feet high and 44 diameter. ‘The kitchen garden 
is well inclosed, subdivided, and under the care of 
an experienced gardener. Artichokes, that are not 
very generally cultivated in our gardens, are abun- 
dant here. Here isa pit 60 feet by 7, besides suit- 
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suitably planted with trees, shrubs, and herbaceous 
productions; all admirably well calculated to give 

| sonnets and recreation to the unhappy inmates of the 
louse, 

The green house is 44 feet long and — wide, and 
contains a good collection of Orange, Lemon, Shad- 
dock, Citron, and Bergamot trees, in fine bearing; 
and many other plants, both native and exotic: all 
kept for the benevolent purpose of giving pleasure to 
the sick. 

The buildings, purposes, discipline, and superior 
management of this charitable establishment, have 
been too well described by others, for us to say any 
| thing in relation to them, even were it within the du- 
| ties prescribed to us; but as that is not the case, we 

may be excused for stopping here. 
Dr. BeTTon, or GERMANTOWN, 

This gentleman’s collection of green house plants 
contains some fine specimens. We observed a plant 
of Naudina domestica in full flower—it is the largest 
that we have seen. Here is likewise a plant of An- 
dropagon scheenanthus, which the Doctor says makes 
a very delicious tea; an uncommonly large plant of 
Lagerstrznia Indica, that stands the open air; some 
very fine China Orange trees,and several other valu- 
able plants, ‘he green house is 40 feet; a pit 36 feet, 
besides framing. 

The kitchen garden contains one acre, which is 
judiciously cropt, and well stocked with fruit trees; 








able framing. Mr. Pepper’s fine collection of plants | among the latter is a very rich cream coloured plum, 
is kept in his city garden, and has already been de- | streaked on the part exposed to the sun, and trans- 
scribed. To this gentleman the Society is greatly | parent—it is said to be a seedling, and of a rich fla- 
indebted. Devoting as he does much of his time to} vour. A Pear orchard of considerable extent is just 
jts concerns, and combining in his town and country | beginning to bear, and contains 150 varieties. It bids 
residences, so many objects worthy of its attention | fair to rival some of the old orchards noticed in this 





and admiration, we cannot withhold from him this | report. 


tribute of praise and thanks. 


Mr. GEoRGE BLIGHT’S COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
This gentleman's seat is about five miles from town, 


Mr. PIERPOINT, IN FILBERT STREET, 
Between Tenth and Eleventh, 


Mr. Pierpoint has a small garden, laid out for bul- 


and not far from Germantown. ‘The view is little | bous roots; and a neat green house 21 feet long, con- 


inferior to that already noticed of Mr. Clapier’s, 
The kitchen garden is in good order, and contains 
14 acres. In it is a fine bed of Crambe maritima, or 
Sea Kail. We observed alarge plant of Cycas revo- 
juta, or Sago Palm, that has been kept in the cellar 
in winter, and looked as healthy as if it had been 
sheltered in a green house; being free from the scaly 
jnsect that so often preys upon it, A noble old Chest- 


| taining some excellent plants. Amongst the fruti- 


cose, are large specimens of Viburnum lucidum, 
| Melaleuca armilaris, Magnolia Fuscata and Conspi- 
cua, Acacia armata, Jasminum odoratissimum, Olea 
_fragrans, and a splendid double white and single red 
| Camellia, besides several. other varieties. ere is 
| likewise a selection of fine succulent plants. The 


| Aloe variegata, Cactus flagelliformis, are the best 


nut stands on the avenue, that measures 24 feet in| we have seen; and as a parasite, a beautiful species of 


circumference. 


EAGLES, OR EAGLESFIELD. 
The country residence of Mr. J. J. Borie. 

‘Thim is one of the most celebrated views on the 
Schult, about one mile from Fair Mount, on the 
west bank of the river. The house is very well built, 
and is surrounded by forest trees of a large growth, 
and a well arranged shrubbery. ‘The lawn is ex- 
tensive, and divided from the house by a handsome 
chain-fence, supported by posts painted green and 
very neatly turned. We notice this triple chained 
harrier, so light and beautiful, because we were in- 
formed that its price is as cheap as wood; to which, 
its graceful curve, and light appearance, render it 
every way superior. The kitchen garden,of 1} acres, 
js in excellent order,and well managed by a good and 
competent gardener, s 

The fine stretches of water scenery, for a long dis- 
tance up and down the river, exhibit on every side a 
picture of rural beauty, adorned with rocks, bridges, 
towers, Villas, fields, and woods, which have long 
distinguished it, as one of the finest views of our 
country. 

Tue PennsyLvania HosPITAt. 

The garden of this useful and well known institu- 
tion, has been much improved thjs season. It con- 
tains about three acres, and is handsomely laid down 
in grass, intersected with excellent gravel walks, and 


Epidendrum, commonly called the air plant. Mr, 
Pierpoiut’s collection is a very creditable testimony 
of his zeal, taste, and talent, as an amateur botanist, 


Mr. STEPHEN GIRARD. 

This gentleman’s country residence is situate on 
the neck, and is well enclosed with board fencing, — 
There are twenty acres divided offas a pear orchard, 
affording the rare exhibition of universal health 
among the trees. The varieties are numerous, con- 
taining the finest American sorts (and amongst 
these, the original Secke/ fear tree, from which has 
been propagated the most luscious pear in existence, ) 
with many valuable ones imported from France; 
which makes his collection, we believe second to 
none in the country. 

Mr. G. pays much attention tothe method of prur, 
ing young fruit trees, and laying them off in garden 
er like manner, a practice well worthy of imitation, 
Deformity is thus avoided, and by alittle timely at- 
tention in putting young trees in order, the eye is 
not offended by ungraceful growths, 

Mr. G. is very particular in covering with tur 
pentine and bandages, all large wounds made in pru 
ning. This heals the wound rapidly, and keeps out 
the wet. By which means an early decay is pre- 
vented. The great usefulness of this mode of dress- 
ing, is fully illustrated by the healthy and vigorcus 
state of Mr. G’s, trees. He considers turpentine 
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preferable to any other ingredient, and this he 
proves by the following example. When he pur- 
chased the estate, a pear tree was on it, three quar- 
ters decayed, and almost dead. A great deal of the 
rotten matter was cut out, and turpentine applied 
and bandaged up. Thetree recovered, and is now 
almost covered with sound wood. ' 

The g&rden contains one and an half acres, in fine 
crop with vegetables. We think Mr. G, was the 
first person to introduce the Artichoke among us.— 
His grape vines are various and numerous, and are 

lanted along Trellises. A small green house 25 
eet, is well stocked with Lemons, manderine oranges 
and many other kinds of fruit; all large and beauti- 
ful. Here is a variety of Citrons, and a curious play 
of nature in some fruit that has the appearance ofa 
half closed hand. The tree which bears this singu- 
larly shaped fruit is said tobe unique: nothing of the 
kind existing elsewhere in the United States. 

We observed some very fine double Arabian, Jas- 
minums—Jasminum Sambac pleno, and many other 
valuable Exotics, There is a Laurus Nobilis, plant- 
ed in the ground, eleven feet high and 5 diameter, 
stands the winter, and makes a fine evergreen. A 
species of Yucca was in full flower, having nearly 
200 florets upon it. A Marseilles fig, 20 feet high, 
and loaded with fruit standsin this garden—its top 
spreads out to 15 feet diameter. 

Our visits ended here, and your committee will 
conclude this report with a few brief remarks on the 
subjects referred to them. 

The first garden established in our vicinity was 
Mr. Bartram’s. It was laid out for Botanical pur- 
poses, about 110 years ago. For half a century it 
stood without a competitor. ‘The country was too 
recently settled to afford encouragement to many 
fruit nurseries, orthe exercise of science in similar 
pursuits. This one, however, was kept up by the 
zeal and skill of its founder. About sixty years af- 
ter, another nursery was commenced of arbori-cul- 
ture, that has continued to this day with suitable en- 
couragement, and now embraces every branch of 
the art, both foreign and domestic, including in the 
importations the most esteemed flowers, fruits and 
seeds, 

Within these last twenty years, establishments of 
a Botanical and Horticultural character have great- 
ly multiplied, and with them books on American 
Condeniat, all tending to a general improvement, 
and are liberally supported by asteady demand.— 
Gentlemen have caused to be brought from abroad, 
likewise,the most esteemed fruits & vegetables, and 
we are happy to say that the climate of the United 
States, iseminently favourable to the growth of all 
European and most of the Asiatic fruits. To be 
sure the Curculio and many other enemies, offer se- 
rious obstacles to their complete and a culti- 
vation, but with appropriate zeal and skill, these in- 
sect foes may be vanquished. 

Floriculture has made immense progress within 
ten years, and is now pursued with an avidity that 
astonishes even the European practical visitors. — 
Our gardens at the present day, are decorated with 
rarities that money could not purchase a few years 
ago. 

PBiery thing in this lovely department of nature, 
as well as in those of substantial Horticultural use- 
fulness, appear to grow with ourgrowth, and keep 
pace with the increase of riches, by a commen- 
surate display of good taste and patronage. 

Allo which is respectfully submitted. 





LEGISLATURE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
CHAINS BEFORE CHURCHES. 
The committee to whom were referred sundry memo- 
rials from citizens of the city and county of Philadel- 
phia, setting forth the unequal and oppressive opera. 

















tion of certain acts of the legislature, authorizing reli- 

gious societies within the city of Philadelphia to fasten 

and extend chains across the streets, &c. during divine 

service, and requesting tfe repeal of suid acts: 
REPORT, 

That they have given to the subject the consideration 
they deemed due to the memorialists, who are nume- 
rous and respectable, and to those citizens who are to 
be deprived of their privilege enjoyed for a number of 
years, and which they no doubt have considered essen- 
tial to the welfare of themselves and society in general. 
The committee were not willing to deprive any citizen 
of a-privilege long enjoyed, without giving hyn a fair 
opportunity to be heard in its defence; much less would 
they be willing to deprive any religious society of a pri- 
vilege held under the sanction of a law, and which might 
be considered useful and necessary to protect its mem- 
bers, in their constitutional rights. The committee would 
therefore observe, that while memorials for the repeal 
of the law have been circulated widely and openly, and 
their purport publicly noticed, no remonstrance has been 
received avainst the request of the memorialists. It 
may therefore be taken for granted that objections are 
no where entertained against the repeal. 

The memorialists state, and it is believed by your 
Committee, that considerable inconvenience, if not pos- 
itive injury, has been sustained by both citizens and 
strangers from those occasional interruptions in the 
streets and highways. It would seem too that its ef- 
fects are unequal and unjust on the religious societies 
themselves. Buta comparatively small number avail 
themselves of their privilege, consequently by chang- 
ing the regular course of travelling, they cause it to 
pass those places of worship that do not exercise their 
privilege. They all might put up chains, but if se, as 
nearly every street has a Church some where upon it, 
the communication through the City would be very 
grievously impeded, if not entirely prevented. 

Privileges may be granted to parts of a community, 
that when granted may have a beneficial influence on 
the whole, or their benefits may be so general as to jus- 
tify the evil the few who are not benefitted may sustain. 
Thus every individual gives up some natural right to se- 
ciety for the protection of others more essential to his 
happiness—but it is the object of good government, that 
no natural right should be taken away from the individ- 
ual that the good of the whole does not clearly require, 
In this light do your committee view the subject re- 
ferred te them. 

That which may have been perfectly harmless, or 
even useful in its operation thirty years ago in Phila- 
delphia, in the course of its extension and increase of 
population, and the consequent increase of intercourse, 
may have become a very serious evil. Such they con- 
sider the operation complained of. For it must be ap- 
parent, that while churches increase, and population 
and intercourse increase likewise, the evils of the law 
must increase in a two fold ratio, while its benefits are 
comparatively limited. 

In the memorials referred to your Committee, there 
is one that deserves especial notice, it is from near fifty 
Physicians; in all of whom your Committee recognise 
citizens, not only celebrated in their profession, but 
whose characters give the surest guarantee of their re- 
gard for public morals and public good. 

The memorialists say, that attempts are making to 
give legislative strength to the church, and your com- 
mittee are aware, that attempts have not been wanting 
to “weaken her borders;” and while they would oppose 
any legislative interference calculated to give any coun- 
tenance to either, they but do justice to the memorial- 
ists to say that they think no such imputation ought to 
be attached to them. — 

While your committee would thus banish from the 
community what might once have been considered a 


good,—but which they think has now become an evil, 


they would remark, that they have endeavored, by all 
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the means within their reach, to ascertain that it is an 
evil; satisfied that while removing an obstruction to the 
full enjoyments of a free government, they did not mu- 
tilate or impair a pillar of the ¢emple of religion and virtue. 

In compliance, therefore, with the request of the 
memorialists, your committee report a billl, entitled, 


**An act to repeal certain acts authorizing religious so. | 


cieties within the City and Liberties of Philadelphia to 
extend and fasten chains across the streets during di- 
vine service.” 


To prevent the repealing of the law which author- 
izes the use of them, a meeting was called, by invita- 
tion of Bishop White of the Episcopal Church, Dr. 
Shaeffer of the Lutheran Church, and Mr. Force of 
the Methodist Church. At this meeting held in the 
Franklin Institute on the 25th ult. it was 

“Resolved, That this meeting feel it be both a pri- 
vilege and a duty respectfully to remonstrate against 


the passage of a bill now before the Legislature of this | 


Commonwealth, to repeal the law authorizing the plac- 
ing of chains across the streets for the purpose of pre- 
venting the disturbance of religious societies during the 
hours of public worship. 

A form of remonstrance was then submitted and ap- 
proved, and the following gentlemen were appointed 
a committee to procure it to be signed and forwarded 
to the Leyislature, viz: 
Rev. Dr. Schaeffer, 
Robert Ralston, 
Lawrence Lewis 
Isaac Wampole, 
Alexander Cook, 


John Stille, 
Samuel J. Robbins, 
James P. Ramsay, 
William H. Richards, 
John C. Lowber. 

F. D. SCHAEFFER, Chairman. 
Joux C. Lowsen, Secretary.” 
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The Arch street Prison was built by the State of 
Pennsylvania, but used by the County of Philadelphia 
as a Debtors’ Apartment, since 1816, and in 1821, pur- 
chased by the County for $50,000, since which it has 
been used as a Debtors’ Apartment and House of Cor- 
rection. 

I certify the above to be a correct statement. 

WM. RODEKXFIELD, 


January 13, 1831. Clerk County Comm’rs. 
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PORT OF PHILADELPHIA. 


| Inward— For January, 1831. 
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Where from. -=|¢ 913 ee 
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England, oT eo a ee ome mee 
Holland, 1 1 601 
Hanse Towns, 1 1 569 
Cuba, 1 1 203 
| Hayti, 2 152 
Other Spa. W.{ndies,} 1 173 
Sw. West. Indies, 1 114 
| Danish West Indies, 1 145 
3 5| 4 2308 


Inward Coastwise—22 vessels— Tonnage, 2044. 
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Outward—For January, 1831. 
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Where to. Bil2);% 2,10 ]8 
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England, 2 708 
Brazils, 2 381 
Br. West Indies, 1 110 
Cuba, 3 270 
Hayti, 1 73 
Other Spa. W. Indies, 2 321 
Danish West Indies, 1 2 488 
South America, 2 308 
3 7| 6 2659 


Outward Coastwise—-32 vessels— Tonnage, 3256. 





FEBRUARY 12, 1831. 








Among the receipts of Mifflin county, we notice in 
the Treasurer’s account credit given in the following 
words: 


**Money received from Ephraim Banks, Esq. member 
of the Legislature, his pay during holy days, $24 00,” 





In the present number is an interesting report to the 
Horticultural Society, on the gardens in and near the 
city; which, while it evinces the zeal and industry of the 
Society, reflects great credit upon the individuals who 
have, with so much liberality and expense, contributed 
to promote a taste for, and knowledge of, this import- 
ant and useful branch of science. The Society merits, 
and will we hope receive, the encouragement of all our 
patriotic citizens. 





Our rivers are still continue closed. The ice along side 
of a ship at one of the wharves, was eighteen inches 
thick on Wednesday last. As one of the memorabilia 
relating to the present severe season, we insert the fol- 
lowing advertisement taken from a morning paper: 

**Curar Sie1c¢HINc.—The gentlemen and ladies of 
the Northern Liberties and Kensington, who are desirous 
of crossing the Delaware on the Ice, will find it to their 
advantage, to call at the Ferry, at Poplar Lane, now 
called Browning’s Ferry, as several of the best horses 
and sleighs in the Northern Liberties will be in attend 
ance, at all hours in the day to carry them over. 

One day this week a hearse and funeral crossed up- 
on the river. 
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